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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Conftruétion of a Farm-Yard. 
Sir, 


Havine lately examined feveral new farm-yards in Berwickthire, 
where they are commonly called courtines, partly with a view to- 
wards building a new one on my own farm, though on a con- 
fiderably {maller fcale than that now offered for infertion in your 
Magazine; I have endeavoured to combine the feveral advan- 
tages, and to avoid the defects, fo as to conftitute what feems 
to me calculated to ferve every ufeful purpofe, as economically as 
fhble. If, therefore, you confider it as worthy of being laid 
re the public, I requeft that the plan may be engraven at 
my expence. I further call upon fuch of your readers and cor~ 
tefpondents as confider themfelves competent, to offer you 
pans, in correétion of the errors and omiflions in that now 
0 forward ; and expeét they will fellow my ¢xample in 

' €ontributing the expence of the illuftrative engraving; for it is 
perfectly reafonable we fhould not involve you therein, to gra 


— own vanity. 
e prefent plan is.calculated for 2 tutnip farm, of which » 
confiderable portion is kept in pafture, and, with {mall and ok 
ious sitanatiena, may fuit oneief almof any extent. I have nog 
added a table of referénces, as the plan is, for the maft part, di- 
ftinQly explained upon itfelf ; and iuch other:cxplanatigns as may 
be neceflary, will occur in the courfe of this Jetter. 
I-neithor lay chim toshe merit of inypepidig abe paidbat plan, nos 
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pretend to fay that it is by any means perfect. As already mention- 
ed, it is chiehy copied from different farm-yards lately built, or now 
building in this.country, for various fizes of farms. ‘The plans of 
thefe, I have combined together, altered, and endeavoured to im- 
prove. I fhall not therefore watch over the reception which my 
plan may receive from your correfpondents, with the-jealous fond- 
nefs of a proje€tor, but leave it'to its fate,-—to your judgement, and 
to univerfal criticifm,—difclaiming all controverfy on the fubje&. 
I am perfeétly ready and willing to be inftruéted, and hope to be- 
nefit by correétion, as probably my own buildings may not be 
erected for fome years. 

It is hardly neceflary to remark, that the thrafhing machine, 
and the barn for unthrafhed grain in the ftraw, are meant to be 
over the clean corn-room and chaff-hole. That upper room ought 
to be large enough to contain a modetate fized corn-rick at once, 
as, otherwife, it may often be neceflary to carry in a rick during 
heavy rain or fevere fnow ; and, fhould any accident happen to 
the machine, fo as neceflarily to ftop aioe, confiderable in- 
jury may be fuftained by an uncovered rick, as I have more than 
once experienced for want of that conveniency. 

In the clean corn-room, I have marked a place for a pair. of 
millftones, to break corn for horfes or cattle, or to grind bread- 
meal for the farmer’s family and work-people, when not. thirled. 
If a windmill is ufed, the ftones may be very conveniently placed 
‘in the under floor of the tower. 

It is propofed to have a granary over the whole north range, or 
ftraw-barn, from A to B; and the thrafhed and winnowed grain 
‘may be carried from the clean corn-room to the granary, by means 
of an outfide ftair, as at‘C; or it may be hoifted'through a hatch, 
-in the floor of the thrafhing-room, and thence carried or wheeled 
‘into the granary, by means of a falling bridge acrofs the place 
‘where the thrafhed ftraw falls from the rakes into the ponviten. 
‘The paffage from the thrafhing-room over the chaff-hole, to the 
place where the ftraw falls, ought always to be open, for the pur- 
‘pofe of returning ill-thrafhed ftraw. to be put again through the 
‘machine ; for, in the beft-conftruéted machine I have yet feen, 
fhort or raw corn in the-ftraw, or which has not-been well bound, 
or is confufedly gathered by rakes after mawing, frequently needs 
to be twice put through, ‘to produce clednwork. . The hatch be- 
‘tween the clean corn-room and the thrafhing-room, is. likewife a 
‘very ufeful paflage, by which fhorts, and ill humbled barley, may 
‘be hoifted up, and again put through the thrathing machine, 
\ Some theoretical,‘perfons may obje& to a granary, as an im- 
proper appendage to.a farm, under the idea that all grain ought 
babe ge immegiately after thrafhing.: I have no intention 
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to enter into controverfy with thofe mifo-monopolifts, who, dur 
ing attual fcarcity, would often produce real famine, if their i- 
deas were followed out. It may be quite fufficient to remark, 
that a farmer muft referve grain for his horfes, his family-and fer- 
vants, and for feed; not to mention a neceflary fummer fupply 
for thofe eternal fnarlers. And the clean corn-room is certainly 
a very incommodious place for ftoring grain of different kinds, ef- 

ecially in time of thrafhing, were it only for the chance of mix- 
ing, which cannot poflibly be. avoided, when the corn is lying 
loofe there. 

From the granary, the corn may be lowered into carts, either 
by means of a window to the floor; or one of the doors of the 
ftraw-barn may be large enough to admit a cart, under a hatch 
left in the granary floor for that purpofe. 

The two ftraw-barns are intended for ftoring two different kinds 
of ftraw for ufe. In one may be kept what is intended only for 
litter; and.in the other, either black ftraw for the horfes, or any 
other better kind that is meant to be ufed as fodder; or it may 
ferve to keep hay for the ftables. As the extent from A to B 
feemed nite large for keeping ftraw, I have partitioned 
off an apartment at each end in the plan, which may be convert- 
ed to any ufeful purpofe not there {pecially provided for. One of 
them may ferve to keep a bull or a ftallion, and the other may be 
ufed for keeping young horfes: 

It is intended there fhould be a pump at 1 in the plan, with a 
ciftern or refervoir above it, fufhciently high to communicate, by 
pipes and turncocks, to the feveral water troughs marked 2. At 
the pump, there fhould likewife be a trough for watering the 
horfes. Where a pipe, with fufficient level, can be brought from 
any conveniently fituated fpring, brook, or pond, this pump will 
of courfe be omitted ; but the ciftern and watering trough at 1 
will be preferved. . Where no fuch fupply can be procured, nor 
a well found for the pump, I would ftrongly recommend to have 
a tank, or water cellar, under ground, which may be placed be- 
low the ftraw-barn. This ought to be of fufficient fize to con- 
tain a full fupply at all feafons. It is to be fed by means of fpouts 
from all the roofs of the farm-yard, and fhould es a pump con 
nected with it, as in the plan. 

In cafe none of thefe modes of fupply of water can be procur« 
ed, the horfes and cattle muft neceflarily be driven tegularly to 
water. But whoever has experienced the great conyeniency of 
plenty of water in a farmeyard, properly diftributed, will not 
icruple a moderate expence to fecure that excellent and indifpenf- 
able neceffary of life at all times in abundance. Cattle getting a 
fufficiency of turnips, do not — require water, Shough 
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full command of it is always highly ufeful. But all animalg that 
live entirely on dry food, maft conftantly have water at com- 
mand. 

Another large tank m4y be conftru&ted under the loweft part 
of the yard, having gutters from every part, to convey into it alf 
tlie fuperfluous liquid which would otherwife run to wafte. Hav- 
img a pump connected with this tank, its liquor may be pumped 
up at any time, and conveyed, by moveable fpouts, to any part 
of the ftraw-yard that is too dry.° This tank ought to have a 
hatch, to admit of being cleaned out yearly. And I muft obferve, 
that fpecial care ought to be taken, before any perfon goes into 
it for that purpofe, to fee that the air be not foul. This is eafily 
afcertained, by lowering a lighted candle to the bottom. If the 
air is dangerous, the candle will either go out, or burn very 
dimly ; if fafe, the candle will burn bright. Both tanks will re- 
quire to be covered by a ftout arch, of ftone or brick. : 

All the ‘ftraw racks, marked 3 in the plan, are meant to be open 
at their outér ends, into the paved road round the flraw-yard, for 
the purpofe of carrying in ftraw.. They are to be conftructed of 
pofts and rails, having a f{parred bottom, raifed two feet or fo 
from the ground, to be out of the way of the litter in the yards. 
Thofe parts which are dotted acrofs, are meant to be moveable, 
for admitting carts to carry off the manure from the middle yard, 
and for letting the cattle out and in occafionally. But, for this 
latter purpofe, it will be proper ‘to have a door as at 5. Indeed, 
all the three ftraw-yards may very properly have fimilar doors, 
for the purpofe of taking in turnips to the ftraw yard cattle. 

The boxes, marked 4, are intended for giving an allowance of 
turnips to the cattle in the ftraw-yards, which greatly improves 
both them and the manure which they produce. As the turnips 
given to the feeding cattle ought to have their tops and tails cut 
off; thefe, in part, may ferve the ftraw-yard cattle. 

‘The theds for feeding cattle, have each a {mall ppen yard, to 
allow them air and exercife. The cattle are fed in pairs,- and 
not tied up. In thefe fheds, there ought to be a water-trough 
between each, marked 2 in the plan, placed clofe to the tur- 
nip gang-way, for the cattle-man. to tarn the ftop-cock, as ne- 
ceflity may require ; and, likewife, to clean out the troughs fre- 
quently. ‘The turnips‘are meant to be given in narrow troughs, 
alongfide of the gang-way, which ought to be regularly cleaned 
out "s the cattle-man. ere may likewife be two {mal} boxes or 
troughs in each of thefe theds, for giving the cattle oil-cake, oF 
corn or bean meal. If conneéted with a diftillery, there can be no 
difficulty in atranging the means of giving draff and v, The 
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former can be ferved out in the turnip troughs, marked by double 
dotted lines along the gang-way: and the latter may be conveyed 
by pipes into the cifterns or water-troughs. The open racks 3, 
interpofed between each two feeding-fheds, are intended for ftraw 
orhay. ‘The entries to them are intended to be wide enough to 
admit a cart for carrying off the manure. This need not be done 
above once in two or three months, when the yards get too full ; 
and the manure may then be carted out to fome convenient part of 
the farm, near the field upon which it is to be applied. 

In fome farm-yards which I have feen, inftead of a ftable 
for the farm hortes, fimilar open fheds and yards are built for 
each pair of work-horfes ufed on the farm. Iam _ not perfectly 
fatisfied of the propriety of this procedure in our northern climate; 
horfes being originally the inhabitants of warm er very temperate 
regions. But, im fummer, where litter can be had for the pur- 
pote, itis an excellent plan, to keep the work-horfes canftantly 
in fuch yards, upon cut clover, tares, or other green food, with 
plenty of dry litter. The cows and young cattle of the farm 
may likewife be kept to great advantage in a fimilar manner, for 
a part at leaft of every day in fummer and autdémn. Dried 
ruihes, ferns or quicken roots, or any other dry fubftance for 
bedding, ought to be carefully collected for this purpofe. Saw- 
duft, ipent tan-bark, the refufe of lint mills, even dry peat 
waite may ferve very well, where fuch can be procured. Hav- 
ing a great command of coal-afhes, I every year bed my ftraw- 
yard with thefe, to abforb the muck-liquor. In thefe ways, a 
great deal,of additional difpofable manure may be yearly collected. 
I have fometimes thought of paring the furface of ftubble fields, 
after harveft, with a fkim plough, or the like; then harrowing 


and raking the ftubble and weeds into heaps, to be carried off for- 


augmenting the litter in the yards. 

‘The litter from the ftables and byres, ought to be daily wheeled 
into the ftraw-yards; for which purpofe, convenient openings 
ought tobe left in the furrounding wall. There may either be 
doors, or a kind of windows with hanging fhuts. And as cattle 
are particularly fond of horfe-litter, that ought to be diftributed 
among the different ftraw-yards, 

Perhaps there may be, in the plan, a greater number of feeding- 
fheds, than a four plough farm will afford turnips to fupply ; 
efpecially, as I would only propofe half the turnips, led off in nar- 
row {tripes,. to be applied in this way, the other half to be con- 
fumed by fheep where they grow. ut it is far better rather to 
have more than enough of conveniences than lefs. Any of thefe 
fheds, not occupied for ftall-feeding, may be applied to ferve va- 
rious occafional purpofes. : 
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On the other hand, fhould any farther conveniences be necef- 
fary, than are provided for in the plan, there is full room for them 
along the back wall of the barn, between C and D. 

I have only admitted one cottage or dwelling-houfe in the farm- 
yard, which is meant for the fteward, that he may always be at 
hand to fuperintend the whole economy of the yard. ‘That cottage 
I have diftributed upon rather an old fafhioned plan, upon very 
diftant recollection of one feen in my youth, and which 1 think 
{nugger and warmer than thofe now in ufe. My cottages are 
ceiled, for greater comfort, which adds very little to the expence. 
Immediately adjoining the fteward’s houfe, a {mall apartment is 
partitioned off for tools under his charge, wherein may be placed 
the corn-cheft, from which he can give out the allowances of corn 
for the working horfes to the feveral fervants. 

As a fecurity againft fire, I would recommend all the crofs walls 
to be carried a fmall fpace above the roofs; and that no doors of 
communication be left in any of thefe. Though on farmer, in- 
deed every perfon whatever, ought always to be infured againft 
fire, it is needlefs to obferve, that great lofs and inconvenience 
mutt neceffarily follow from fire, eyen though fully infured. It 
is meant of courfe, that the whole, unlefs otherwife exprefled, 
thould be fubftantially built of {tone and lime, or bricks; timbered 
with good foreign fir ; and all the roofs covered with tiles. Were 
1a proprietor, or going to build upon a long leafe, I would cer- 
tainly prefer covering the whole onftead with. good flates. 

At E, I have placed three cottages for the farm fervants, one 
of thefe in the way now moft ufual, the fecond after the old 
fafhioned way, and the third left void. The fize, I have experi- 
enced to be fully fufficient for a hind's family, is twenty-one feet 
by fixteen, infide meafure. Thefe may be placed in any conveni- 
ent fituation on the farm, not too far diftant from the yard, yet 
far enough off to avoid the danger of communicating fire. The 
number on the farm muft depend, of courfe, upon a variety of cir- 
cumftances, of which each farmer muft judge for himfelf. 

Ihave not introduced a farm-houfe. It is now cuftomary to 
place the farmer’s houfe at fome diftance from the yard; and the 
fize and diltribution of apartments having no neceflary connec- 
tion with the purpofes of the farm, this is left to the tafte and 
circumftances of the farmer. It may not be improper to remark, 
that farming being now a bufinefs which requires capital, a farmer 
paying a large rent is well entitled, not only to have every necef- 
fary convenience in the farm-yard, for carrying on his operations 
to the beft advantage, but has a right to be comfortably lodged. 
And juitice requires I fhould add, that,-in this county, moit pro- 
prietors are fufficiently liberal in both refpedts. 

_ Berwickfire, February 1805. R. rt. 3 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


’ Ir has juftly been remarked by feveral of your correfpondents, 

that the principal advantage of your excellent Mifcellany is not 
to inftruét farmers in thofe favoured fituations where the modern 
practice of hufbandry is adopted and eftablifhed, but to diflemi- 
nate ufeful knowledge in thofe remote, extenfive diftricts, where 
agriculture is ftill in its infancy, or where improvement is only 
beginning to appear. Fully to accomplifh this purpofe, much 
care fhould be taken to avoid every chance of miftake. The clafs 
of farmers who are to be moft benefited, from the fcantinefs of 
their previous knowledge, are ill qualified to fift truth from error, 
and to diftinguifh ufeful practices from dazzling, but pernicious 
projects. It is ftill poflible, however, notwithftanding the ut- 
moit caution, that mifconceptions may fometimes occur: In that 
cafe, perhaps no remedy is fo eafy, and fo efficacious, as that 
every correfpondent fhould fubjoin his name to his communica+ 
tion. This flight improvement, befides ferving the important 
purpofe of checking quackery and prefumption, would afford a 
key.to every reader for obtaining privately an amicable explana-~ 
tion of any thing which appeared to him obfcure, and would con-+ 
tribute not a little to prevent thofe inftances of controverfy which 
fometimes occupy a part of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

I have been led to thefe remarks by the account of a compara- 
tive trial of different breeds of fheep at Edgerftone, inferted in 
your Magazine for Auguft laft. It is but lately, and acciden- 
tally, that I difcovered the correfpondent by whom it was tranf- 
mitted. As the conclufion drawn from that experiment is, that the 
Farrefter is preferable to the other breeds mentioned, fome obfer- 
vations, in, refutation of an affertion fo oppofite to the general fen- 
timent of the country, may not be unacceptable to the readers of 
your Mifcellany ; more particularly as the trial feems to have 
been conducted with an unufual degree of accuracy, and is fanc- 
tioned with the imprimatur, without any qualifying ‘ Note of the 
Conduétor, ’ 

The account af the experiment, it appears, was not intended 
for publication. Being fhown to fome friends by the proprietor, 
it afterwards paffed through other hands, and at length found its 
way into your Magazine, In the laft ftage of its progrefs, it re~ 
ceived—vires acguirit eundo—befides a preface and a recapitula- 
tion, the following fweeping conclufion, that, without regarding 
the quantity of food confumed by the different breeds, the refuls 
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of the experiment is altogether in favour of the black-faced 
fheep. 

Before examining the truth of this conclufion, it may not be 
improper to take notice of an obfcurity which runs through the 
whole account of the experiment. In fumming up the weight 
of the carcafes and offals, a confiderable addition is made for 
what is called by the writer, ‘ the weight of animal life.’ Some 
of your readers cannot affix to that defignation any precife idea. 
Others, taking the expreffions in their natural meaning, abfurdiy 
fuppofe. that animal life is a diftinét fubftance, fulceptible of 
weight and meafure ; of which, health is the greateft increafe, 
difeafe a partial diminution, and death a complete annihilation. 
It is indeed eafy to conceive that fome animal fluids may have 
imperceptibly evaporated, and even that fome groffer particles 
may have unavoidably been loft, in the tedious operations of 
killing, flaying, diffe€ting, and weighing. The chief deficiency, 
however, arifes from a circumftance familiar to every dabbler in 
commerce—the difference between retail and wholefale weight. 
They well know that it is impoffible, without much greatet accu- 
racy than is attainable in ordinary pra@tice, to weigh one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, one by one, from a net hundred weight 
of any commodity. This delciency, familiar to evety {chool- 
boy who has learned the commoneft fyftem of arithmetic, under 
fhe name of Cloff, varies from two pounds for every hundred 
pounds to two pounds for every three hundred weight. ‘The 
agreement is obvious between that allowance in favour of retail, 
and the lofs obferved in the Edgerftone experiment. How far 
it warrants the conclufion fubjomed by your correfpondent, will 
appear from the following obfervations. 

1. The ¢aleulations are not altogethér accurate. In the ac- 
count df the South Down, there is an omiffion of two pounds, 
The weight of carcafe, offals, and anirnal life, amounts to 134 lib.; 
whereas, to agree with the live weight, it fhould have beer 
136 lib, Suppofing one half of this deficiency to be carcafe, and 
the other half to be offal, we may fafely eftimate the price of 
both at $4d., which raifes the animal’s value in the fhambles to 
al. 178., and the gain of one year’s feeding to 11. 178. In the 
account of the Leicefter, there is a greater error—no lefs thaw 
tos. of an overcharge; which is chargeable, not indeed on the 
eriginal manufcript, but on the copy tranferibed for the Ma- 
gazime. ‘The value in the fhambles is 21. 14s. 1rd. Wherr 11. 6s., 
the prime coft, is deduéted, there remains 11 8s. 11d. as the 
gain of one year’s feeding. ‘The importance of thefe correétions 
will appear in the following Table of the gain from ome year’s 
feeding per fheep. 

Printed 
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Printed Statement. \Correéted Statement. 





Liecefter, - L. 1 8 41 L.t 815 
South Down, - 116 3% 117 0 
Cheviot, . 110 64 110 61 
Forrefter, tis 84 11s 8% 





2. The calculations proceed upon a falfe foundation. The 
preceding ftatement is an accurate detail of the gain upon each 
of the four fheep, and, as fuch, might be, as was intended by the 
proprietor, a ufeful private memorandum. I: is of little ufe, 
however, in determining the general queftion, which of the four 
breeds is moft profitable to the feeder. Before inftituting any 
comparifon, it is neceffary to equalize the prime coft. ‘The For- 
refter alone is bought, as well as fold, t its intrinfic value. ‘The 
Cheviot very probably—the Leicefter and South Down moft cer- 
tainly, ftill bear in this country a monopoly price. In the pre- 
{ent experiment, we may fuppofe that 11. 19s. is the fair price 
which a feeder, with no other view than to fatten them for the 
butcher, would give for three Forrefter wether hogs, whofe live 
weight is 199 lib. No perfon can reafonably fuppofe that the 
fame feeder, with the fame intention, would give al. 5s. for three 
Cheviot wether hogs, whole live weight is only r82l. It is {till 
lefs probable that he would give 31. for three South Down, and 
3]. 48s. for three Leicefter wether hogs in the fame circum- 
itances, while their refpective weights are only 217 and 219 lib. 
On the contrary, we mutt fuppofe that he will purchafe the im- 
proved breeds by the fame rule with which he knows that they 
muit be fold, ‘aking the Forrefter therefore for his ftandard, 
he will give 11, igs. 8d. for the Cheviot, al. 2s. 64d. for the 
South Down, and 2l. 2s. 11d. for the Leicefter. The three im- 
proved breeds, like the Forrefter fheep, are valued at 23d. nearly 
per lib. of live weight. This is fuppofed to be their intrinfic 
value at that time to the feeder; and intrinfic value, when mo- 
nopoly fhall ceafe, will be the only rule by which their price is 
to be eftimated. Difregarding therefore the extravagant prices 
which are at prefent in this country given for the Cheviot, South 
Down, and Leicefter breeds, as being merely local in their ex- 
tent, and temporary in their duration, and confequently, for thofe 
reafons, unworthy of influencing a general eftimate of their re- 
fpective intrinfic value, I have drawn out, oa this principle, the 
following Table, which prefents a very different view from the 
preceding, of the profit from each of the four different breeds. 
The third column thews the gain per head on one year’s feeding ; 
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and to make the comparifon clearer, a fourth is added, to fhow 
the gain per cent. 


Species of Lntrinfic alue in the : 
Sheep. | Pime Coft. | Shambles. 

Leicefter, Lio 14 34L.2 14 11 

South Down, o 14 2 

Cheviot, © rr 103 

Forrefter, © 13 0 


From the laft column, it appears that ‘there is a confiderable 

rofit, varying from 9} to 254 per cent. in favour of the improved 

Cindi. The fources of this fuperiority are detailed in the fol- 
lowing Table. 


er. Weight Weight of 
Species of zained pe Do. Do. Carcafe per 
Sheep. [Find per cent. | F334. 








Leicefter, gsS8lib. 76 74lib. ooz. 
SouthDown,| 67 97 a 
Cheviot, 58 98+ 64 U1 
Forrefter, 65 924 7: e 


3- The comparifon is fairly inftituted.. In.the three improved. 
breeds, the medium fheep is very properly felected for the butcher, 
and is brought forward as the fair reprefentative of its fpecies. 
In the cafe of the Forrefter, however, there is a violation of this 
tule. The beft, not the medium fheep, as in the other breeds, 
is condemned to the fhambles. This circumftance, whether the 
effeét of accident or of defign, detraéts confiderably from the ac-. 
curacy of the experiment. The live weight of the Heft Forrefters 
is 135 lib., whereas that of the medium is only 1254 lib. Through- 
out all the calculations, therefore, there is an undue advantage of 
about 8 per cent. in favour of the Forrefter fheep. As it will: ap- 
pear, upon infpecting the preceding. tables, cht the improved 
breeds, even in fuch unfavourable circumftances, {till retain a de- 
cided fuperiority, I hope I am. juftified in adopting the converfe. 
of the conclufion fubjoined to his account by your correfpondent, 
namely, that the refult of the Edgerftone comparative trial is 


altogether againff the Forrefter theep. Iam, Sir, your moft obe- 
dient humble fervant, 


Scotfown, 2d Fan, 1805. Joun GranaM. 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 







We leave the parties to fettle this difpute amongft themfelves, 
and have given the above very fenfible and.candid reply in the 
recife words conveyed to us. Our fheep correfpondents have a 
knack of falling into difputes, but it will be our care to dif- 
penfe impartial juftice betwixt them, and to refrain from perfonak 
interference, if fuch can poflibly be avoided. te 







TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 






The Impolicy and Impropriety of Stenting or Affefing for Support of 
the Poor demonftrated. 





Sir, 

THERE is no feeling more delightful than that which arifes in 
the heart of a wife and virtuous parent, from feeing his children 
treading in his fteps, and profecuting the {chemes. which his 
fagacity projected. It is with a feeling of fomething of this 
fort that I have read a paper in your 20th Number, page 457, 
‘ Upon the Poor Laws, and Prefent State of the. Poor in Scot- 
land,’ wrote by Agricola Junior, whom I fhall with pleafure call 
my fon. And I beg leave to return him my fincere thanks for 
the very handfome and gentleman like manner in which he com- 
ments upon the paper I fent you upon the fame fubjeét, and 
which is publifhed in your Magazine for February 1804. I 
fhould not have thought of troubling you again upon that fub- 
je&t, however important it may be in itfelf, and from its imme- 
diate connexion with agriculture, if it had not been that Agricola 
Junior feems to wifh for a more full account of my views and fen- 
timents upon the fubject of the poor’s Jaws and prefent ftaté of 
the poor, as contained in the paper he alludes to; and he feems 
entitled to every attention and refpeét, both from the merits of 
his own performance, as well as the genteel and candid manner 
in which he treats the fubjeét. 

I fhall therefore give him the beft account I can of my fenti- 
ments upon the fubjeét; and at the fame time ufe the privilege 
of a parent, in giving him my advice where I think he is wrong. 
And I begin with obferving, what will readily be acknowledged, 
that there is no part of political economy of greater importance 
to the well-being of the community in general, and to agricul- 
ture in particular, than the adoption and execution of a wife fyf- 
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tem of laws and regulations for the management of the poor. 
The virtue and comfort of a large fhare of the community de- 
pends upon it. That fyftem is moft undoubtedly -the beft, 
which moft effectually promotes and encourages induftry, fru- 
gality, and a general fentiment of virtue; the true and genuine 

urces of co:npetency, and of that noble and generous {pirit 
of independence which becomes Britons; and, on the other 
hand, difcourages vice, profligacy, and floth, which infallibly lead 
in their train poverty and meannefs of fpirit. Now, by a careful 
perufal of the whole code of ftatute laws relating to the poor, it 
will be found that this was all along the real obje& kept in view 
by our wife legiflators upon this fubje&t. -While they provide, 
with the utmoft folicitude and humanity, for’ fe wants. of the 
really neceflitous poor, they difcourdge, by all the threatened ven- 
geance of law, all vagrants, idle and diforderly perfons, forners 
and fturdy beggars. If any one will take the trouble to perufe 
the abridgement of the ftatute law of Scotland refpecting the 
poor, contained in Kaimes and Erfkine, he will find that this is 
the general fpirit and tendency of the whole. 

Every parith, by law, is obliged to maintain its own poor. 
Bridewells and houfes of correétion are ordered to be built for 
the confinement and amendment of vagrants and diforderly per- 
fons, and a fine of 20s. is impofed upon all who fhall be found 
to ferve them. But that the really neceflitous poor may be pro- 
perly cared for, it is ordained, that wherever the funds of a pa- 
rifh are inadequate to their fupport, the heritors fhall meet and 
itent themfelves in a fum neceflary for that purpofe, and to have 
relief upon their tenants for the one half of it. It is about the 
operation of this ftent that my fon and I differ. I faid that the 
lateft unrepealed aéts of the Scots Parliament and. Privy Council 
authorife this mode of fupporting the poor. But I faid likewife, 
that the general good fenfe of the nation had nearly allowed this 
mode to go into defuetude, from’ obferving its pernicious ef- 
fects; becaufe recurring experience has taught, that wherever 
a ftent is once regularly eftablifhed in any parifh, it produces all 
the pernicious effects of the poor laws in England, which are now 
become an intolerable increafing burden. It increafes, and will 
for ever increafe, the number of the poor, by increafing that floth, 
idlenefs, profligacy, and meannefs of fpirit, from whence pover- 
ty for the moft part originates. And all. from this very plain, 
though get caufe, that they know, let them live as they 
will, they have a certain eftablifhed refource againft old age and 
poverty, which they:cannot be deprived of. Let.any one atten- 
tively confider what is the ordinary effe& of habit, of opinion, 
and of the afloriation.of ideas, upon the tempers and conduct of 


men; 
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men; and they will foon be convinced what muft be the effets 
of a regular ftenting for the maintenance of the poor upon all 
the lower orders of fociety. 

Thus far then we are both agreed. I agree with Agricola Ju- 
nior, that a ftent, when abfolutely neceffary, is the legal mode of 
fupporting the poor in every parifh in Scotland. We at the fame 
time feem both of us to be fenfible of the pernicious-effects of 
this mode. Alf that we then can differ about is, the frequency 
of putting it in execution. If I do not miftake his meaning, it 
appears to me that he would have a ftent regularly eftablifhed, as 
the common and ordinary plan for fupporting the poor ; and this 
in an efpecial manner, with the view of counteracting the defi- 
ciencies and inconvéniencies that may occafionally arife from the 
hard-heartednefs and calloufnefs of fome, and the gracelefsnefs 
of others. I would wifh, on the other hand, never to fee it put 
in execution, except in cafes of the moft urgent neceffity. And 
when the miferable and pernicious confequences of a regular ftent 
is feen and acknowledged by us both, I think it fhould decide the 
queftion. 

Let a ftent be once regularly eftablithed, and let it be put un- 
der any regulations that human wifdom can devife ; whenever, and 
as foon as the inferior orders of fociety know that there is a fure 
and certain fund that they may truft to in the event of poverty or 
old age, it will not be in the power of mar to prevent them from 
abufing the information, fo as to occafion that very poverty which 
it is meant to relieve. It is the looking forward and trufting to 
this fund, which they confider themfelves entitled to, which is 
the origo mali. Deprive them of this ground of truft, or rather 
render it doubtful from its feldom recurring, and they will furely 
be more inclined, in the days of health and ftrength, to be more 
economical, and to exert themfelves to better purpofe, im order to. 
fave a penny againft the evil day, to purchafe fome few neceffa- 
ries at leaft, if not comforts of life. I think all this will natu- 
rally and neceffarily happen from the very nature and condition 
of man. In faé&t, we have nothing but to look to Eugland, and 
we will fee that it will as invariably happen as the fun rifes and 
fets. 

I really with to fee the poor liberally fupplied, and well cared 
for. It is afacred moral duty impofed upon us by the condition 
of our nature to.attend to this, as well as by the principles of our 
holy religion. But as I have obferved from experience, that near- 
ly nine out of ten are the caufe of their own poverty, either 
shrougth idlenefs, want of economy, or fomething worfe, I would 
by all means be for adopting that plan which had the beit and 
moft obvious tendency to corre thefe vices: And I cam fee none 
better 
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better than that which the general courfe of Divine providence 
points out, which is, to let the evil correct itfelf, or, in other 
words, to let them fee they have no certain abfolute dependence 
upon which they can rely, nothing but the common charity of 
mankind; and therefore, if they perfift in their vices, they may 
expect to meet poverty and contempt, at a time of life when they 
are leaft able to bear them. This is reading a moral leffon to 
them, which touches. the niceft fprings of the human heart. 
And that it will be effe€tual, we have the cleareft proof, from the 
almoft univerfal practice.and experience of the whole of Scotland. 
It is confefledly but in few places where a ftent is ufed The 
poor are fupplied by the voluntary charity of others ; and yet we 
hear of few or no complaints of their being negleCted or reduced 
to great diftrefs. Leave mankind to the free and regular exercife 
of their humanity and benevelence, and the poor, in fact, will 
never be neglected as long as the world ftands. Such will be the 
eifeé&t in common and ordinary cafes. 
But it is equally true, that, under the beft poffible regulated 
fyftem of police, many unfortunate cafes may occur in a parifh 
which call for extraordmary fupply. The hufband or wife of the 
Jabourer or mechanic may, by ficknefs or accident, be prevented 
from taking care of their infant family, or of gaining their daily 
bread. Cafes of blindnefs, idiotifm, or furiofity may occur, that 
require particular and expenfive attendance. Backward and un- 
favourable feafons, as of late, may arife, and occafion fearcity. 
Xn thefe, and all fuch cafes as thele, extraordinary fupplies muft 
be raifed ; and it is only then, if at all, I would have recourfe to 
a ftent; and not even then, if another remedy could be found. 
And, from what happened during the late general calamity, I 
think we may fafely conclude, ‘ that whenever there is a real and 
apparent neceflity,’ a remedy will always be found in the free 
and liberal f{pirit of Scotimen. Then we faw almoft all defcrip- 
tions of perfons freely and cheerfully come forward to fupply the 
wants of the poor and helplefs. And I muft in juftice acknowe 
ledge, that, é far as my obfervation went, the heritors were fully 
more forward in doing this than their tenants. This, then, is 
one {trong proof,. a proof from recent fact, that if men are left to 
themfelves, we may in general truft to their good fenfe and hu- 
manity for relieving and. fupplying the real wants of the necefh- 
tous poor. Exceptions, as in all things elfe, may occur, but they 
will be very rare.:: . 
. You will obferve I {peak of country parifhes; becaufe it is with 
thefe that I am not only beft acquainted, but I alfo admit that 
there is perhaps a neceflity of regulating the poor fyftem in towns 
ina different manner.. When-at any time then, ia a country fe 
TuD, 
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rifh, the poor fhall either be more than ordinarily numerous, or 
when any unforefeen extraordinary calamity thall arife, I would 
by all means, firft try a temporary expedient, and on/y, if that 
fhould fail, have recourfe to a more permanent, or a more violent 
meafure. Let a. weekly, monthly, or quarterly contribution be 
: intimated by the minifter from the pulpit; and let all heritors, 
whether refident or not, be required to concur. Let it be done 
and adhered to with firmnefs and fpirit, under the penalty of a 
ftent. Let this, or any other expedient that prudence may dic- 
tate, be firft tried ; but, for God’s fake, avoid a ftent to the very 
laft moment, as being fingularly ruinous to the poor themfelves, 
vexatious and diftrefling to the opulent, and as having a natural 
_and evident tendency to tear up, by the roots, the very heartftrings 
of charity and benevolence, which, if left to their own freedom, 
would take root and flourifh, and bloflom as the rofe. _ Conftraint 
and charity are as oppofite as light and darknefs. They are per- 
fe& antipodes. In fact, they are in their nature irreconcileable, 
.and,. like death and fin, they mutually deftroy one another. No, 
my fon; while we are both of us labouring in the fame good 
caufe, let us not, through too much anxiety or forward zeal, un- 
do our own work. Virtue is our obje&t; the great virtues of in- 
duftry,. frugality, fobriety, and charity, upon which the exiftence 
of fociety depends. Force may fometimes be neceflary to correé 


irregularities, or prune excrefcences ; but it can never nourifh up 
the plant upon which thefe will grow 7 to maturity. It is per- 


fuafion, example, and a fenfe of intereft: it is a mind enlighten- 
ed with knowledge, and impreffled with a fenfe of virtue, that a- 
Jone can do it. Force and virtue are incompatible ; and befides, 
the blood of a Scot{man boils within him at the very mention of 
the word force. Let us truft then, in the firft inftance, to the 
free and liberal fpirit of our countrymen for doing a generous 
and charitable a€tion to thofe in diftrefs, and never have recourfe 
to that odious ffent but in cafes of the lait extremity, or the moft 
urgent neceility, and after every other means have been tried in 
vain. 

If the police of the country was well regulated and adher- 
ed to, as it ought to be, that neceflity would feldom or ever hap- 
pen. The burden of fupporting their own poor in. any country 
pr is a mere trifle; it is next to nothing, if we have none 
but our own poor to aoe But the country is abfolutely op- 
prefled with fupporting the vileft and moft worthlefs of all: nui- 
dances, the idle, diforderly, and vagrant beggars 3 a fet ef ‘people 
who are not only unproduétive themfelves, but who prey upon 
the induftry and frugality of others. We complain, and with 
fome reafon, of the weight and multiplicity of our taxes; -but I 
\ aver, 
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aver, that our ill-timed (I will not call it charity) alms to thefe 
pefts of fociety, amounts to more, in the courfe of a year, than 
all our taxes put together. At the fame time, I appeal to eve 
one, when jn the a& of giving that alms, if they do not feel difguft 
arifing ie their minds at the unworthy objeéts of it, as well asa 
confcioufnefs that they are doing wrong. I abfolutely do not 
know any thing more deftructive of good morals, and more hurt- 
ful to the interefts of the community, than the encouraging thefe 
vagrants. By doing fo, we do what we can to encourage the 
vices of floth, improvidence, lying, meannefs, and intemperance ; 
in fhort, we encourage a very numerous clafs of mankind to with- 
draw their portion of labour and induftry from fociety, without 
which it cannot exift; and therefore, by no very violent hyper- 
bole, we may be faid to be its a€tual murderers. 

I frankly acknowledge, that one chief motive that induced me 
to write that.paper which Agricola Junior fo handfomely animad- 
verts upon, was, to endeavour to point out the evil tendency of 
encouraging this nuifance to agriculture in particular, as well 23 
to fociety at large ; and to fhow, from a detail of our ftatute law 
how extremely eafy it is to remove it. To {peak in ‘the vile jar- 
gon of the revolutionifts of France, ‘ There is nothing more re- 

uifite than to wil! it, and it is done.” By the detail which 1 
chee ve, it is perfectly evident that the magiftrates, particularly 
the juftices at their quarter feflions, have the er completely in 
their own hands. And when this is the cafe, they mutt forgive 
me for faying they are much to blame for not exercifing it. t 
them only do what I then took the liberty to recommend to them, 
which was, to appoint a number of aCting conftables in each pa- 
rifh, for the fpecial purpofe of apprehending and confining va- 
grants, under the penalty of being punifhed for negle&t. Let an 
example or two be made of thofe who ferve them, by exaéting 
the fine of twenty fhillings ; and I will venture to engage for any 
fum, that, in a very fhort fpace, thefe vermin will be t from 
the face of the earth. If juftices fhould complain that they have 
not fufficient funds for defraying the expence of apprehending 
and confining them, ‘they have only to lay on a few fhillings more 
of rogue-money at their meetings for laying on the fupply, and 
the county will pay it with pleafure. I have obferved in the 
Weft Couritry Journal, that the gentlemen of Ayrfhire have 
adopted fome fpirited refolutions to that effé€t, and appoint- 
ed them to be read’in ail a on on the county. ie 
they m blith and a t to be ‘read every week for 
rwenty ears to come, a ali to the fame ptrpofe, unlefs they 
caufe them to be put in execution ; and there is nothing but the 
ftern rod ef authority that -will do this: And here: auth highly 
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highly juftifiable and laudable, becaufe it is exercifed for the 
correction and punifhment of vice. The law not only authorifes, 
but loudly calls upon them to do this; and, by their doing it, 
they will prove themfelves ‘ to bea terror to evil doers, and the. 
praife of fuch as do well. ” 

Agricola Junior’s reap of Benefit or Friendly Societies among 
the labouring and induitrious poor, is moft excellent, and com- 
pletely meets my ideas, by keeping wp that fpirit of frugality 
and independence which I with to fee cherifhed among them; 
and I fhould rejoice to fee it put in practice in every town and 
country parifh in Scotland. I remain, with much refpec, 

Sir, your molt humble Servant, 
2uft December 1804. AGRICOLA. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Utility and Neceffity of Summer Fallow. 
Sir, 

WHaTEVER fome modern agriculturifts may pretend, and how- 
ever ingenioufly they may argue, ‘ that in all well cultivated 
countries, furnmer fallow ought to be abolifhed,’ yet every prac- 
tical farmer in this country knows, that in wet foils it cannot 
be difpenfed with, but, on the contrary, in fuch foils, is of as 
much confequence to good hufbandry, as the key-itone is to the 
arch: In fhort, Six, st is the foundation on which we build our 
hopes for a productive rotation of crops, On this account, 
Mr Conduétor, I cannot but. obferve, that you deferve well 
of your country for being:all along fuch a ftrenuous cham- 
pion in the caufe of fummer fallow. And as it is of great 
iumportapee, in farming, to have it well managed, I hope a few 
thoughts on that poiat will not be unfuitable to your publication, 
1am not fure, even ou dry light foils, where the turnip crop: is 
with propriety adopted, but that fummer fallow fhould now and 
then untervene, in order to eradicate thofe kinds of weeds which 
you will frequently obferve infefting fuch fields as ave invariably 
cropped with turnips, without the intervention of femmer fal- 
iow. Ign aware that a few farmers, whofe management is in 
every r fo perfect, that their fields are almoft as free of 
weeds as a _well-drefled garden, may be quoted as examples a- 
gaint my fcheme; but you need not to be reminded, Sir, that 
every farmer is not fo perfott, and, I prefume, muft have fre- 
quently feen abundant evidence of the juftnefs of this obfervation. 
‘However, I believe it will be granted by all ‘practical farmers, 
that in fuch a climate as ours, no fcheme of cropping can be de- 
viled for wet foils, that can render them fo beneficially produc- 
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tive as with the aid of fummer fallow. TI fhall therefore proceed 
to give you my thoughts on the proper treatment of ‘it. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged, that the firft fur- 
row fhould always be given to fummer fallow, either in the 
courfe of the winter, or as early in the fpring as poffible; as 
there is not only a rifk of not getting it done without extreme 
difficulty, if deferred till the fummer drought fets in ; or if, at 
that time, a fteeping rain fhould allow us to get it done more 
eafily, yet the farmer will always find it a far more operofe bufi- 
nefs to eradicate root-weeds fo effeQually, when the firft furrow 
is long delayed, than when the land has been previoufly expofed 
to the winter or {pring frofts. It may not be improper to ftate 
here, that it is of no fmall confequence for facilitating the fu- 
ture operations with regard to fummer fallow, that the firft fur- 
row fhould not be given when the land is too wet. When the 
ridges are in fuch a ftate as to admit of a gathering for the firlt 
furrow, I think it is highly expedient to gather them, inftead of 
cleaving, the ordinary practice ; as the land is thereby both laid 
up in fuch a way as to receive moft benefit from the froft, and 
is likewife in the very beft fituation for receiving the fecond fur- 
row, which fhould be a cleaving. But, previous to its getting 
this fecond furrow, if the land is fubject to ‘annual weeds, it 
will be proper to give it a harrowing, to encourage a braird of 
them, which will be got very quickly early in the month of May, 
the ufual, as well as the beft time, for this operation, For the 
fame purpofe, it will be neceflary co harrow again immediately 
as it gets the fecond furrow, in order to clofe in as much moif- 
ture as will facilitate another braird of annuals. ‘Thefe opera- 
tions fhould, if praéticable, be all defpatched by, or before the 
end of May; and the beginning of June fhould be devoted to 
the third furrow, which fhould invariably be acrofs the ridges. 
Immediately after this, (for no time is to be loft at this impor- 
tant period for fallows), the breaks, harrows and roller, fhould 
be vigoroufly exercifed, in order to crufh the clods, bring to the 
jurface, and fhake out the couch grafs and other root-weeds, 
which, in ordinary feafons, it will be proper to pick up careful- 
fy, and carry off the field. I fay, ordinary feafons ; i have 
frequently witneffed fuch a fevere drought at that tiff of the 
year, as quickly to deftroy the vegetating power of thofe root- 
weeds, and thereby to pteclude the neceflity of carrying them 
off. But, generally, picking fhould not be negleGted. When 
the land has undergone all thefe operations, the next furrow 
fhould be a gathering ; after which, another harrowing fhould 
be given along the ridges, as crofs-harrowing would bring the 
root-wfeds too much into the furrows; where they gg lye 
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fnug, and be apt to take root quickly. If the breaking and roll. 
ing have been liberally beftowed after the crofs-ploughing, there 
will be feldom much occafion for the latter implement after the 
fourth furrow ; but, fhould grafly cleds make their appearance, 
the roller muft be applied to them, and another harrowing after- 
wards to fhake them afunder, In good fallowing feafons, the 
land may now be fuppofed in fuch a flate, as to be fit forthe 
reception of the dung: but, in my practice, I have for the molt 
part found it neceflary to plough again before dunging; and 
mult confefs, I have been fometimes at a ftand in what manner 
to plough the ridges. for the fifth furrow. When they are no 
more rounded than what we would reckon needful after the feed- 
furrow, a cleaving would flatten them tofuch a degree, that a 
fucceeding gathering would not round them again fufliciently, 
In which cafe, I have thereforé generally preferred ploughinz 
acrofs, which operation brings fo much earth into the fur- 
tows, even of ebb foils, as to render them fit to bear another 
gathering. After this crofs-ploughing, perhaps the feafon may 
be fo far advanced, that it will be advifeable to water-furrow ; 
and a flight harrowing being given, a plough fhould go about 
in every crown of the ridge, and fplit it out; which will ferve 
the double purpofe of guiding the horfes ftraight along with the 
dung-cart, and, if the ploughmen underftand their bufinefs, of 
preventing the crown of the ridge from being raifed fo high as 
to endanger the throwing out of the wheat plants by the Marcle 
frofts. Expedition fhould at all times be attended to by the farm- 
er, feeing fo much depends upon it; but it is peculiarly needful, 
in getting out the dung to the fallows when in a dry ftate. It 
is fcarcely lefs needful to procure a fufficient number of f{pread- 
ers to keep up with the carts; for the fpreading never goes on 
fo well when the dung is left to fettle in the heaps. In a farm 
of proper extent, there is generally ftrength enough for carry- 
- ing on the dunging and feed-furrowing at the fame time, which 
{ reckon a great advantage; as the dung never covers in well 
but when new fpread; and, befides, when-it lies long urcover- 
ed, I fufped it lofes a good deal of its fertilizing qualities by ex- 
halation. When the feed-furrowing is finifhed, it will.be need- 
ful to clear out the crofs and end furrows with a {pade, that the 
land may not fuffer by flagnated water in cafe of heavy rains 
before fowing. The commencement of the whé@at-feed fhould 
not, in my opinion, be too long delaged on wet foils, 'as many 
difadvantages attend a late feed time ; and efpecially, now, when 
the growing of wheat in preference to any other grain, is fuch 
an object to the farmer. According to my experience, about the 
middle of September, when the-land is in proper order for its 
K 2 reception, ' 
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reception, the wheat-feed may be depofited with all manner of 
fafety ; and I think the farmer who has much wet land, does 
not fightly confult his own intereft, if he negleéts to begin fow- 
ing about that time, when the weather is favourable and his land 
properly prepared. 

I have not the vanity to think, Sir, that there is any thing in 
the letters which, occafionally, 1 do myfelf the pleafure of fend- 
ing you, but what is well known to many of your readers; but 
as you have a great number of readers, perhaps fome of them 
may receive information from what ] have communicated. At 
any rate, if youthink them worthy of aimiflion, I do not grudge 
the trouble of writing them, as | find amufement in it. 

I remain yours, &c. 
Eaft Lothian, February 13th 1805, ARATOR Juntor. 


P.§. Since writing the above, I have obferved in your laft 
Magazine, an invention defcribed and recommended for harrow- 
ing wheat land in a wet feed-time without poaching it. I haye ~ 
no doubt but fuch an invention may be ufed with advantage, 
particularly when we are overtaken with a foaking rain in the 
time of hartowing a field, fo that it may be utterly impracti- 
cable to cover the feed in the ordinary way without great injury 
to the land. But, except in this cafe, I am of opinion it fhould 
be cautioufly recommended, Let every nerve be exerted. to get 
forward the fowing of wheat when the land is in proper trim 
for it; but 1 have little hefitation in faying that, where the cli- 
mate is favourable to the fowing of {pring wheat, it would be 
almoft invariably better, to defer it till that feafon, than to fow 
it when the land is fo wet as that the ordinary mode of harrow- 
ing would not fill up the horfes footfteps. 

Both from experience and obferyation, I think Iam _ warrant- 
ed to fay, that impatience to get the intended quantity of wheat 
fown, yery often induces people to fow in fuch’ unfavourable 
circumftances as to have a bad effedt, not only on the crop of 
wheat, but alfo through the whole rotation of crops, I thall be 
happy to fee your opinion on this {ubject expreffed in your next 
Number. 

hae 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Without re@apitulating or enforcing the arguments of our in- 
genious correfpondent, who evidently appears poffeiied of found 
agricultural knowledge, it is our duty to ftate, that the necellity 
of, fummer fallow on heavy foils, has rarely been difputed by 
any one who laid claim dy Ais aZtiens to the charaéter of a good 
fermez, Superficial agriculturifts have denied its utility. a 
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Arthur Young and many others have written againft it, buc 
without making much impreffion on the public mind. In fhort, 
the moft of practical farmers are fatisfied that there is rather too 
litle than too much fummer fallow in Great Britain; and with 
this opinion we decidedly concur. 

It is hardly neceffary to fay, that the direGtions given by our 
corre(pondent for executing the different procefles of fummer- 
fallow are found and judicious. In fa&, upon the attention 
fhewn to this radical operation, depend, in a great degree, the 
fuccefs of all the crops in the fubfequent rotation N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Letter from the Honourable Baron Hepburn. 
Sir, ; 

Ir is now nearly thirty years fince I was appointed 4 mem- 
‘ber of a committee, to confider the corn laws, by a numerous 
and refpectable meeting of the Janded intereft of Scotland, then 
held at Edinburgh. 

This committee met frequently, and they had alfo fome meetings 
with a committee of the mercantile intereft fent from Glafgow. 
I found fuch variety of opinions held by the feveral members of 
thefe committees, refting upon what appeared to me fanciful 
and unfatisfa€tory theories, and fuch a meagre gleaning of facts, 
that I was induced to fearch in a different path for information 3 
and I went to the ftatute book for the laws relating to corn, and 
to our older hiftorians, to explain the probable induétive caufe 
of thefe laws, where, as generally was the cafe, the preamble 
of the older ftatutes was filent upon that point; I found that 
thefe ftatutes prohibited the exportation of corn, with only one 
exception in the year, I think, 1329; and that every fuch pro- 
hibitory ftatute, was preceded by a recorded dreadful famine, 
for which thefe monkith hiftotians attributed fome natural caufe, 
fuch as a fevere froft upon one o¢cafion, which laited, as they 
faid, from Chriftmas to Candlemas; another was the blatting, or, 
as they ftated, the burning of almoft the whole growing crops’ 
by lightning, or fuch like. I did not exa@ly adopt the caufe; 
but the faé&t of famine having actually occurred, I think they 
could not be miftaken in. I colleéted and combined the ftatutes 
and the faéts, and, from thefe united, I dréw fuch conclufions _ 
as feemed to,me juftly to arife out of thefe premifes, prtincipal- 
ly for, the information of a relation of my own, who. then was * 
amember.of the Houfe of Commons. Thefe conclufions led 
to avery different fyftem of law, than the theory of Dr Adam ° 
Imith, enforced, as it was, by the ingenious, imooth, infinuat= 
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ing, I had almoft faid bewitching, eloquence of that diftinguilh- 
ed author. I never gave them to the public, mor indeed prepar- 
ed them for the prefs. You may probably recolle&t having per- 
ufed thefe notes, as they were by Sir John Sinclair and others, 
many years ago. But my worthy friend, Mr Charles Grant, 
now deputy chairman of the directors of the honourable Eaft In- 
dia Company, was here fome few years paft, when the corn lawo 
accidentally became the fubjeét of our converfation, and I gave 
him my notes for the purpofe of fhewing them to any of his 
friends who had turned their mind to that fubje& 5 he thewed 
them to Mr Thornton, while writing his inftru€tive pamphlet 
on paper credit, which he foon after gave to the public; and he 
requefted, as Mr Grant wrote me, that I would publifh my 
notes; but this I declined, as not prepared for the prefs. Re- 
cently after, I wrote Mr Grant to return them, as I obferved 
fomething that pointed to a frefh difcuffion of the fubjeét in 
Parliament. Afterfome delay, Mr Grant wrote me, thefe notes 
had pafied from Mr Thornton to Mr Wilberforce, who had 
miflaid them, and I have never feen or heard more of them. 
But after much fearch among my old papers, I found the great- 
eft part of my original notes about ten months ago ; I had them 
recopied, and they are now in England with a nobleman who 
has equally diftinguifhed himfelf im the field and in Parliament ; 
but, at your requeft, I now fend you the outline general refult 
of them, from miemory, which, if they meet your ideas, you 
may infert in the Farmer’s Magazine ander your charge ; and if 
you fhall with for any further information on the fubjeét, that 
thefe notes can furnifh, you thall fee them when returned to me. 
I remain, your obedient humble fervant, 
Smeaton, 23d March 1805. Geo. Bucnan Hersurn. 
ee 


An Outline View of the Corn Laws, with their Caujes and Effeds. 
Prifci’ confcius avi. Vircit. 


Tue due confideration of the corn laws, and the principles 
upon which they are grounded, embrace:a zreat number of the 
moft important national objeéts, and require a more extenfive 
range of difcuffron, than the writers on either fide of the quef- 
tion feem to me difpofed to allow. 

The gteat points at iffue betwixt the contending parties, may 
be condenfed into thefe two queftions, Shall we have at all times 
a free open trade in corn, without bounty upon exportation, and 
without reftriCtion as to importation from foreign countries? or, 
Is it more wife and falutary for the nation, that the export of 
corn in plentiful years fhould be encouraged by bounties, and 
the importation of foreign corn-prohibited and reftri€ted to - 
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of neceffity, that is, when the home produce of corn, from an 
accidental bad feafon, threatens famine ? 

The argument for a perpetual open market in corn, as far as 
I have heard it, has been {tated fomewhat to this effeét. If, by 
a bounty on exportation, the price of corn fhall be artificially 
raifed above the level it ought to bear with the other articles of 
food, or of manufacture, thefe, and the price of labour muft, 
in a very fhort period, rife alfo in their price, until they fhall 
reach their former relative juft level ; and, confequently, the re- 
lief to the hufbandman will be only temporary, and it muft ul- 
timately prove, even to him, unavailing and deceitful. 

Without entering here into the queftion at iflue betwixt the 
late Dr Adam Smith and Lord Lauderdale, Whether the price 
of labour fhall be confidered the ftandard of value? I fay, that 
this reafoning, however fpecious it may appear at firft fight, 
does not touch the cafe ; and in order to make it bear upon it, 
the juft level that corn ought to hold in the market to the price 
of labour and other manufactures, ought to be fixed ; and then, 
as an axiom, it may be founded upon in the fubfequent reafon- 
ing. We have feen, of late, fuch terrible fluétuation in the 
price of corn, that I think it abfolutely impoffible that the ma- 
nufa€turers, the diftillers and the brewers, on the one fide, or 
the hufbandmen on the other, can ever meet of agree upon 
this relative value; and, further, I am of opinion, that im- 
partial and wife men, who with to hold the fcale of juftice upon 
a juft and equal balance betwixt thefe two parties, which cer- 
tainly is the great objet of the legiflature, muft ftill find it 
equally difficult to fettle upon a juft and fatisfaCtory criterion : 
from fancifully aflumed premifes no found conclufion can arife. 

Befides, as one of the great objects in view, by encouraging 
the exportation of bread corn by a bounty in plentiful years, 
is to preferve the juft and proper balance betwixt the ma- 
nufacturer of corn, and the manufacturer of cloth, I fhall 
endeavour to illuftrate how the bounty operates to produce this 
effe&t, by the following example. Allow me to fuppofe that the 
average yearly confumption of bread corn is 12, and that the 
average yearly produce is alfo 12, and, laftly, that the fair 
price betwixt the two manufacturers is likewife 12, and 
that when the manufacturer of corn gets this price, he is 
reafonably paid for his manufacture; while, at the fame time, 
all the other manufacturers, and indeed the whole commu- 
nity, have a fufficient fupply of bread corn at a fair and. rea- 
fonable price. Now let me fuppofe that a plentiful feafon thall 
produce 15 of bread corn,—it feems perfectly obvious, that with- 
out an exportation, the furplus produce of the 3 above the an- 
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nual confumption of 12, is to the ftate fuperfluous, and to the 
induftrious hufbandman it proves a grievous and a ruinous bur- 
den; he has one fifth more bread corn to difpofe of, than the 
nation can confume; of courfe, there are more fellers of corn 
than there are buyers; and the market is glutted by this furplus 
quantity which the hufbandman preffes to get off his hand; which 
finks the price, and, in place of getting 12 for-his 15, he gets 
only 10 for it. 

In the fequel, I fhall appeal to unqueftioned authorities to 
prove, that this is not a theoretical cafe, but one that, in faé, 
has actually and repeatedly occurred in this iffand : and now, to fol- 
low out my cafe, L appeal to the judgement of every man of under- 
ftanding and of candour, whether the hufbandman, confidering 
him merely as 2 manufacturer of corn, will not tmmediately a- 
bate his fowing for the next crop ; and I think too, it is highly 
probable he will abate it even below the average produce of 12; 
and fuppofe fuch an unfortumate year fhall follow as we lately ex- 
perienced in the year 1799, and that the produce of bread corn 
thall be reduced to 9, then f{carcity and famine follow the next 
year, immediately on the back of fuperabundant plenty. 

On the other hand, I fhall fuppofe that the bounty had operat- 
ed and produced its defired effeét, and had induced the merchant 
to purchafe the furplus three for exportation, whereby the huf- 
bandman gained not 15 of price, but 13 only ;—he is fatisfred, be- 
caufe he has gained a twelfth above his average returm. But take 
notice, I befeech you, of the great advantage which the reft of the 
community, or the nation at large, would have acquired; the 
firft is, that they would have been more cheaply fupplied with 
bread-corn, by offer of 15 at the price only of £3, before 
ene buihel coukl be purchafed for exportation ; and as: they con- 
fumed only 12, they got this 12 at the price, F thal fuppofe in 
round numbers, of 11. ‘The advantages to the nation do not, how- 
ever, ftop here. Confider the fhipping that muft be employed to 
tranfport this furplus produce of bread-corn to foreign countries ; 
and as corn is a bulky commodity, the tonnage required muft be 
eonfiderable. One thoufand pounds worth of the cotton manu- 
faQure, can be conveyed acrofs the feas in one tenth of the tons 
nage that one thoufand pounds worth of corn mnt occupy. Cal- 
eulate the exhilarating fpring this fmall furplus produce of corn 
mutt . create im the various, I had almoft faid the mumber- 
lefs departments of the fhipping bufinefs,—run over in. your 
mind, .at one view, the fhip-carpenters, the fMiip-caulkers,. the fail 
and rope-makers, the fmiths for bolts and anchors, and many 
more,—confider how this muft operate in the quickened and in- 
ereafed demand for the raw materials that are to be sworked up 
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by thefe various artificers,—confider the balance of cafh which 
the price of this furplus produce of corn would have brought into 
the country, and, as this cafh would have been very generally 
diffufed (for every hufbandman who had a quarter of corn to {pare 
would have got his fhare, and his wife and daughters would have 

one to church on Sundays better clothed, which would have 
coal its invigorating influence far and wide over the land, this 
being the neceffary confequence of generally diffufed wealth), 
it will be no difficult tafk to prove, that our prefent juitly boafted 
fuperiority in manufaétures, and the immenfe capitals now engag- 
ed in that bufinefs, flowed originally from the bounty given for 
exported corn, and in the wealth that that export returned to the 
nation ; and * laft, though not leaft in our efteem,’ confider, in 
a political view, what would have been thereby added to the pride, 
the glory, and the bulwark of the nation, by the increafed number 
of feamen thefe thips muft require, while, at the fame time, the 
hufbandman, elated with his fuccefsful acquifition of one twelfth 
of addition to his profit, would have returned to his plough re- 
joicing, with redoubled ardour and induftry. Now, to make my 
argument conclufive on this point, let me fuppofe that the hui- 
bandman expected, in the following year, to have produced 16, 
but the unhappy year 1799 comes and blafts his hopes; ftill, how- 
ever, he would have produced his average of 12, becaufe his 
ploughing would have been increafed : encourage the demand for 
any one branch of manufacture, and the ftimulated induftry thus 
created, will increafe the produce. Even in this defperate cafe, 
and I do fay that the year 1799 was the moft unproductive crop 
in bread corn, both in quantity and in quality, that I have known 
for more than forty years back; but, gloomy and deprefling as 
that year certainly was, had the hufbandry of the nation been pro- 

erly encouraged and cherifhed, as it was immediately after the 
Revolution, which in the fequel I fhall notice, we fhould even 
in that year have found our bread-corn within ourfelves, or near- 
ly fo, merely by topping the exportation, which indeed would 
have ftopt of itfelf. I fhall, however, carry the argument a little 
further, and I fhall take it for granted that crop 1799 was more 
than 4 fhort of the average of the expected return of 16, and fay 
it was 112, ftill we fhould have wanted only one twenty-fourth 
part of our ordmary confumption of bread-corn; but the frugal 
economy with which we fed ourfelves, and fparingly dealt out 
that 114, like failors on fhort allowance at fea, it would have 
fed us for more than twenty-three parts of the twenty-four, and 
we would not have wanted a greater fupply than perhaps for one 
week, if fo much, before the next crop would have arrived to our 
relief. 


Compare 
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Compare this pi€ture of what we ought to have been, with the 
actual fituation in which we really found onrfelves during the 
greater part of the following year,—when, impelled by the fear of 
want, we {wept the floors of every granary in the known world : 
from Europe we went to America, to Africa, from whence we 
brought wheat like flints, which our beft grindftones ¢ould hardly 
reduce into meal; and, laftly, we went to Afia, from whence we 
brought the coarfeft paddy rice, which our ‘people could not eat, 
and which only the pooreft and loweft clafs of Hindoos ever touch 
in India, and which did not arrive, at leaft by far the greater part 
of it, until the new crop had cheered our hopes and banifhed our 
tears. I blame not the minifters of that day for thefe meafures ; 
on the contrary, when I confider the general and the high ftate of 
alarm that then agitated, I had almoft faid convulfed the country, 
I fay, that thefe minifters ated with their ufual and becoming 
energy; and they were called upon ‘ to leave no ftone unturned’ 
to quiet the general terror of the nation, and to remove their dread- 
ful apprehenfions of famine, although it was done at an enormous 
expence. John Bull, although a Ey honeft, good gentleman, is 
foon alarmed when his belly is brought into the cafe. I believe I 
{peak within bounds when I fay, that the crops 1795 and 1799 
coft this nation ten millions of money, when lefs than one million 
would have fupplied all our wants, had we been then differently 
circumftanced with regard to agriculture. 

I am well aware many perfons will tell me, that I have adopted 
a more fanciful theory than any one I have endeavoured to com- 
bat. I {hall therefore proceed directly to ftate the fads upon 
which I reft my propofition ; and thefe fa&ts fhall be principally 
colle&ted from our ftatute book, or grounded upon hiftorical evi- 
dence. 

If my memory does not much mifgive me, I think I might ap- 
peal to Suetonius to prove, that Britannia Romana, or the Roman 
province in Great Britain, was confidered to be one of the corn 
countries from whence the Romans drew a regular fupply of bread- 
corn for their armies, and occafionally to Rome herfelf, when the 
crops of Sicily and Africa failed to yield their regular fupply ; but, 
independent of this, upon the authority of the Rev. Dr Henry I 
ftate, that England, while governed by the Saxon princes, was an 
exporting country of corn; and it well becomes the people of 
England to fpeak with reverence of thofe men, many of whom 
were good and wife, and hardly one of them tyrannically wicked 
and mifcheivous to their fubjects. 

‘The long reign of Edward the Confeffor, in whom that race be- 
came extin&, may be confidered the halcyon days of England; 
and, perhaps, were it gernrain to my prefent objeét, it would — 
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be a difficult tafk to eftablith, by prefumptive evidence, that Eng- 
land, towards the clofe of that reigu, was ina ftate of more gene- 
rally productive cultivation, and not much lefs populous than it 
now is. Examine the map of Britannia Romana, you will find it 
covered with villages and townfhips, without chafes, commons, 
or extenfive deer-parks. In the days of Edward, the predatory 
invafiens of the Danes had ceafed for nearly half a century. Eng- 
land, at that period, had no remote countries to colonize and 
people, and mo foreign wars to wage ; the fteady, mild government 
of Edward had eftablithed quiet, good order and fecurity over 
the land. And do reckon the number of towns and villages that 
Rufus afterwards depopulated, to form what is ftill called ‘ The 
New Foreft,’ merely to gratify his heedlefs rage for hunting ; and 
fome general idea may be formed of the population of England in 
the reign of Edward the Confeflor: at the fame time I am aware, 
that in the reigns of fome of his predeceflors, England, while agi- 
tated by the Danith invafions, was frequently diftreffed with fevere 
famines of bread-corn; and, even in the earlier part of his own 
reign, our hiitorians mention more than ene year of fcarcity. 

In the year 1066, William the Conqueror eftablithed himfelf 
en the throne of England, and he, like moft tyrannical ufurpers, 
confcious of want of right and title, adopted the cruel policy of 
keeping by terror what he had acquired by violence : he foon nearly 
extinguifhed the ancient Saxon nobility, who protected and che- 
rithed the great body of the people, and he encouraged his Norman 
barons in every act of oppreilion and depreflive conduct to them : 
his fon Rufus followed the baneful example of his father; and 
with tem begins the hiftory of famines, and ftatutory prohibitions 
againit the exportation of corn, and occafionally of every {pecies of 
provifions, even to falted herrings. 

Thefe,. prohibitions occafioned a moft aftonifhing flu€tuation in 
the price of bread-corn. For example, in the year 1266, wheat 
fold at 3s. 1d. of our money per quarter,* and, only four. years 
afterwards, viz. 1270, it rofe to the enormous price of 1gl. 163. 
od. per quarter. 

It muit be obvious, that the low price of the year 1266 muft 
have fo completely difpirited the hufbandman, (for he could not 
raife a quarter of wheat for 3s. td.), that he muft have abandoned 
the culture of it, and converted his arable land into pafture, efpe- 
cially as wool was then an article of encouraged exportation; and 
this change, fo fatal to the country, having been fucceeded by a very 
bad year, was the fole caufe of the dreadful famine that in four 

years 





* Vide Inquiry into the Price of Corn, &e. from the Conqueft to 


1765. 
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years thereafter afflicted the nation ; and as the intereft of money 
was then about, or rather above, 40 per cent. the calamity mutt 
have been dreadful. 

If the exportation of wheat had been encouraged in 1266, it is 
highly probable the price might then have been about 10s. per quar- 
ter, which, from the great number of quarters the hufbandman 
brought to market, would have paid him fairly, and the country 
fed plentifully and at a reafonable price; and the famine in 1270 
would have been in a great meafure averted, from the increafed 
agriculture with a view to exportation; for it is only the furplus 
that ever is or can be exported. 

I could eafily mention, from the authority I have referred to, 
many other initances of the fluctuation in the price of wheat, as 
the exceflive price immediately gives a freth {pring to agriculture ; 
for the hufbandman quietly, although fteadily, turns his grounds 
to that fpecies of produce that, in his opinion, will pay him beft : 
but this feems at prefent unneceffary, and would lead me to occu- 
py more pages of your ufeful Magazine than any one of your cor- 
refpondents has a right to expe& ; and I am anxious, while the 
lively impreflion of this ftriking, though fhocking example, mutt 
be ftrongly felt by every candid reader, to eftablith, by irrefragable 
proofs, that what I have juft faid, of it being highly poolside that 
the exceflive low price of 1266 had led to the abandonment of huf- 
bandry, was actually and truly the faé&. ; 

The evidence of this decifive and convincing fa€t is to be found 
in the ftatute book, from the reign of Henry the Seventh down 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which comprehends a period 
not much fhort of two centuries. The ftatutes I allud¢ to in 
thefe feveral reigns. are generally entitled, or bear a reference to, 
Decayed Houfes of Hufbandry. 

[ fhall infert one in the reign of eae the Seventh, becaufe 
it is not given in its place by Roughead ; but it is printed in his 
Appendix, merely, I imagine, as a curious and fingular hiftorical 
fact. I beg leave, however, previoufly to obferve, that it feems 
probable that more ‘than one caufe operated to occafion the decay 
of houfes of hufbandry in his reign. The fuccefsful battle’ he 
fought with Richard the Third on Lofworth Field, in which, as 
Baker flates in his Chronicle of England, above 36,000 Englith- 
men were flain, placed him on the throne of England ; and his 
fubfequent marriage with the furviving female competitor for the 

crown confolidated his doubtful right. 

The bloody devaitating wars. which, fora period of about 30 
years, had convulfed England, may perhaps have led in fome de- 

ree to the decay of hufbandry; for, while the grazier and the . 

Eresdét of fheep and cattle can fly and remove his ftock, and 

place 
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place it out of the reach of an army, the unfortunate hufband- 
man has no fuch refource; his ftack-yard and his crop on the 
ground muft, unhappily for him, remain; and they become the 
ready prey equally of friend or foe: he, of courfe, is the firft to 
fufter, and the lait to recover the fatal effe& of foreign invation, 
or of internal convulfion. 

‘This ftatute and its title are in thefe words: ‘ The penalty for 
decaying of houfes of hufbandry, or not laying of convenient 
Jand for the maintenance of the fame.’ 

‘ Jtem, The King, our Soveraigne Lord, having a fingular plea- 
fure, above all things, to avoide fuch enormities and mifchiefes, 
as be hurtful and prejudiciall to the common weale of this land, 
and his fubjeéts of the fame, remembreth that, among all other 
things, great inconveniencies daily doe increafe, by defolation and 
pulling down, and willfull wafte of houfes and townes within this 
realme ; and laying to pafture, lands which cuftomably have been 
ufed in tillage, whereby idlenefs, which is the ground and begin- 
ning of all mifchiefes, daily doeth encreafe. For where, in fome 
towns, two hundred perfons were occupied, and lived by their 
lawfull labours, now there are occupied two or three heardmen, 
and the refidue fall into idlenefs; the hufbandrie, which is one of 
the greateft commodities of this realme, is greatly decayed ; 
churches deftroyed; the fervice of God withdrawn; the bodies 
there buried not prayed for; the patrons and curates wronged ; 
the defence of this land againft our enemies outward, feebled and 
impaired, to the great difpleafure of God, to the fubverfione of 
the pollice, and the good rule of this land, if remedie be not pro- 
vided: Wherefore, the King, our Soyeraigne Lord, by the ad- 
vice of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons in 
the faid Parliament affembled, and by the authority of the fame, 
hath ordained, enaéted, and ftablifhed, that no perfon, of what 
eftate, degree, or condition that he be, that hath any houfe or 
houfes, that at any-time, within three years pafled, hath beene, 
or that now is, of that hereafter fhall be lette, fore ferme, with 
twenty acres of land at leaft, or more, lying in tillage and huf- 
bandrie, that the ewner and owners of fuch houfe or houfes and 
land doe keepe, fuftaine, and maintaine, houfes and buildings up- 
on the faid ground and land, convenient and neceffarie for main- 
taining and upholding of the faid tillage and hufbandrie: And if 
any fuch owner, or owners, of any fuch houfe or houfes and 
land, take land and occupie any fuch houfe or houfes, and keepe 
in his or their owne hands, that the faid owner, or owners, by 
the faid authoritie, be bound in like wife to keepe in tillage and 
maintaine houfes and buildings upon the faid ground and land, 
convenient and neceffarie for the’ maintaining and upholding of 
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the faid tillage and hufbandrie: And if any man do contrarie to 
the premifes, or any of them, that it be lawful to the King, if 
any fuch lands or houfes be holden of him immediately, or to the 
lords of the fees, if any fuch lands be holden of them immedi- 
ately, ta receive yearely half the value of the iflues and profits 
of any fuch lands, whereof the houfe or houfes be not fo main- 
tained and fuftained: And the fame halfe deale of the iflues and 
profits to have, hold, and keepe to his or their owne ufe, without 
any thing thereof to be payed or given, till {uch time as the fame 
houfe or houfes be fufficiently builded or repaired againe: And 
that no manner of freehold be in the King, nor in any fuch 
Lord or Lords, by the taking of any fuch profits, of or in any 
fuch lands, in no manner of forme: But onely. the King, and 
the faid Lord or Lords, have power to take, receive, and have the 
faid iffues. and profits, as is above faide ; and therefore the King, 
and the faid Lord or Lords, to have power to diftraine for the 
fame iffues and profits to be had and perceived by them, in forme 
above fayde, by authoritie of this prefent acte.’ 

Although I have faid that the civil wars betwixt the Houfes 
of York. and Lancafter may have partially operated in caufing a 
more rapid decay of hufbandry, as far as the ravages of war ex- 
tended, ftill the ftatute gives no hint of this; and as more than 
40 years had elapfed from the clofe of thefe wars and the date of 
them, new capital might and probably was acquired, although ap- 
plied.in a different channel: and a ftatute in the reign of Henry 
the VIII. diftin@ly proves this: for, in its preamble, Parliament 
complains that there were flocks of fheep that contained no lefs 
than 26,000, the property of one perfon; and enacts, that no 
man thereafter fhould keep above 3,000 breeding ewes. 

The obje& of this ftatute feems to have been twofold: One 
avowed was, that thefe extenfive flocks had created a monopoly, 
and had raifed the price of fheep from 5s. to 8s. I think. I {peak 
from memory, and may not be perfectly correct. The fecond 
feems tc have been, to compel thefe overgrown monopolizers of 
land not to leffen their farms in point of extent, but to turn a 
poee of their immenfe capital, now all vefted in ftheep, into 

ufbandry ; but this laft object failed of fuccefs: for the ftatute 
book, in the fucceeding reigns, contains various penalties enacted 
by Parliament againft allowing houfes of hufbandry going into 
decay, down to the beginning of Elizabeth; and the laft one in- 
vented was, authorifing heirs of entail, when they found fuch 
houfes deferted upon the eftate to which they were heirs, to feize 
thefe houfes, and the lands. formerly conne@ted with them,, and 
to cultivate them for their own fole behoof, as if the fuccefljou 

had a¢tually opened to them ; But this proved equally incfiesiwel, 
an 
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and it could not but prove fo; for if the entailed proprietor 
could not preferve the houfes and cultivate the lands without 
lofs; that is, if the exceflive low price of the produce could not 
pay him for the expence of feed and labour, his next heir would 
not have found himfelf in a better fituation, if he had aflumed 
the poffeflion. 

This led to fome change in the fyftem with regard to corn, 
which I fhall not at prefent detail: but it would feem to have 
produced a good effect ; becaufe, in a fubfequent reign, a tax up- 
on corn exported feems to have been one of the ways and means 
for raifing the revenue, or perhaps, from a blind and miftaken 
policy, it was meant as a cover to check the exportation of corn. 

At the reftoration, Parliament gave great attention to the bufi- 
nefs of corn; and by a wife and prudent policy, they laid a very 
fmall duty, fay 2d. per quarter, on corn imported, to afcertain 
the average quantity of foreign corn the nation a€tually ftood in 
need of. And finding, after nearly 20 years of experiment, that 
England, gradually as it recovered the thock of the grand rebel- 
lion, required lefs and lefs of foreign aid, the Parliament laid 
a heavy tax upon foreign corn imported, and inttoduced the 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, upon this principle of 
found and enlightened policy, that, if the hufbandman was 
infured of a fair price for any quantity of corn he could raife, 


however great it might be in plentiful years, by means of encou- 
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raged exportation of the furplus beyond our home confumption, 
the nation had jult ground to expect, that, in bad and unproduc- 
tive feafons, we fhould have enough of bread-corn for our own 
ufe. For example, the year 1740 was, upon the authority of our 
fathers and grandfathers, the moft unproductive year in the me- 
mory of either ; yet the total importation of foreign corn in that 
year did not amount to 150,000 quarters. In fhort, if the huf- 
bandman was certain of receiving 13 for 15, as in the cafe I for- 
merly put, the furplus fifth remained a reaionable fecurity againit 
our produce ever being reduced below 12. , 

That this happy event did actually take place, is an unqueftion- 
ed faét ; and I do pofitively affert, without the fear of contra- 
diétion, that for a period of about feventy years after the bount 
begun to operate, 1/f, That the nation had a more plentiful fup- 
ply of bread corn; 2d/y, That at an average it bore a lower 
money price than it had been for the fame period before the 
bounty was granted 3 and, /a//y, That during thefe feventy years, 
taking them at an average, the export of corn returned yearly to 
the nation fully half a million of money. It is a faét alfo, that, 
at a very early part of that period, the intereft of money was re- 
duced from'7 per cent., which Charles the Second always paid, 
to 5 per cent., and during the whole of it money generally was 
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borrowed at 4 per cent.; or, at the leaft, during the laft half of that 
period, and until I fhall be better informed and inftructed, I 
fhall hold that this diminifhed value of money arofe from the fud- 
den and unexpected influx of fo large a fupply which the export 
of corn produced in the land; and, 2d/y, that this plenty of 
money was the life and foul of our increafed commerce, and of 
our now juitly boafted manufa€tures. It was the produce of our 
furplus corn that firft filled the coffers of the ftate, and it was 
the want of corn that latterly drained them. The two miilions 
that in the 1795 we paid to the Americans for corr, intercepted 
and afterward detained, and the fix millions (I believe I am near 
the fum) we paid for foreign corn, and for bounties to foreigners 
to fetch it, in the year 1796, was the fole caufe of the ftoppage 
of the iffue of fpecie by the Bank of England. ‘The foreign fub- 
fidies we paid were a mere drop in the ocean; and, to prove this, 
jook at the foreign fubfidies that were paid in the wars of King 
William and Queen Anne, and of George the Second, and fay 
if the nation ever felt the fmalleft fhock from them; and to this 
allow me to add the vaft fums we fent abroad to pay our armies 
in the American war, which ended, fatally for them, in their 
emancipation, and, I am much afraid, may ultimately prove inju- 
rious to Great Britain. Befides, the money given in fubfidies re- 
fembles the pigeons in a dove-cot ; they fly out every morning to 
feed, but they return to it again before night; and, like them, our 
fubfidies came immediately back to Great Britain for clothing, 
thoes, &c. &c. for thofe warriors our fubfidies had drawn from 
their peaceful awls and looms to fight our battles; and the gui- 
neas fent to America during that war were moitly returned to 
Great Britain with the fleets that brought home our unfucce(fsful 
armies ; apd in two or three years our manufactures recovered 
the whole of our treafure, and brought it back from the Tranf- 
atlantic world, But not fo is the cafe with money paid for fo- 
reign corn: a million of Britifh money, thus fpent, fuffers ulti- 
mately an almoft infinite fubdivifion among the foreign hufband- 
men growers of that corn, who live far and near from the ex- 
porting harbours, and generally hoard it in hard cath; and even 
the {mall portion of it that they may circulate in the interior per- 
haps of Poland, or in countries more remote, requires years and 
years before it travels back to the coaft, and forms an aggregate 
to be returned as a balance to Great Britain. Buy no foreign 
corn, and the balance of trade will for ever be in our favour, 
Confider that fixpence, perhaps eightpence of every fhilling a 
day-labourer earns, goes for food to himfelf and his family, and 
fuppofe 3 of either of thefe fums fhall be required to be fent abroad 
xo purchafe foreign corn, | with to be informed by perfons more 
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competent to anfwer this queflion, How will the balance of the 
eshe of Great Britain ftand at the end of each year? 

Let thefe perfons ponder and confider w lt only one trifling 
item that ‘muft enter into this account, and that is, the expence of 
freight for this foreign corn. Very little of it can be i imported as 
a back freight ; for 10,000]. worth of corn will require more ton- 
nage to fetch it to Great Britain than 100,000]. worth of cotton 
cloth will require to carry it to the foreign market. Let them 
take notice alfo, that although our manufactures certainly do 
amount to many millions ye: rrly (and it is a proud thing to fay 
fo), ftill Great Britain, like Mother Cole, i is her own beit cuf- 
tomer. She, by her § own dry’ wearing, confumes little fhort 
of ,°,ths of the grofs produce of ‘the Britifh manufaétures 

The manufacturers of Great Britain certainly form a nume- 
rous and refpectable branch of the population of the kingdom, 
and they poflefs an unqueftionable title to have their jutt rights 
and interefts inveftigated and proteéted, and they are fo; and, 
laying the guondam commercial treaty with France out of the 
cafe, I believe no finifhed manufacture can be imported from fo- 
reign countries into this kingdom. I cannot import a pair of 
ready-made fhoes, or a great coat, from a foreign nation, although 
I could wear both at half the price I muft pay for each to my 
next door neighbour. 

I do not afk, nor do the hufbandmen of Great Britain expect, 
or even wifh, a protection fo broad and extenfive in favour of 
their manufa€ture of corn. For example, and take the cafe that 
now nearly exifts in point of fatt—The kingdom of Spain is re« 
ported to be at this moment on the eve of abfolute famine, (I do 
not exactly know the price that bread corn actually does fetch in 
the Spanith market, but I fhall fuppofe it now to be five times 
the price that it is in the market of Great Britain, or, in round 
numbers, t that a quarter of wheat which now fetches 100 fhil- 
lings in Mark-Lane, would fetch 500 fhillings in the Spanith 
market; and fuppofe war out of the cafe); it is againtt firft 
principles of public policy to allow Britifh wheat to be fent 
to the relief of Spain, however amply it would pay for the car- 
riage there, as the confequence would be, to raife the price in 
the Britith market to 200, or perhaps 300 fhillings, that is, to a 
dearth price. Still, however, this would be the confe quence 
that unavoidably mutt refult from a market perpetually free and 
open for the import and export of com; and this, in faét, is the 
cafe at this moment, in fo far as regards export, as to every other 

manufa€ture, corn only excepted : and in no poflible cafe will a 

cloth-merchant fell me a coat one h: lfpenny cheaper than he can 
fell it for in Spain or in America, taking into the calculation all 
his drawbacks upon the a€t of exportation. 
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If I fhould prove that thefe drawbacks are denominated wrong 
by this negative expreflion, and ought to be called pofitive boun- 
ties, he might perhaps blufh a little. I fhall not therefore at 
prefent enter upon that point; but, in my former practice at the 
bar, I have fuccefsfully maintained a much more queftionable 
cafe. 

All that the hufbandman now afks, (and pardon the expreffion, 
that confidering him merely in the light of a manufacturer he has 
a right to demand), is, in the ff place, the exclufive pofleffion 
of the Britifh market for Britifh corn, while he can fupply it 
plentifully and at a fair and reafonable price ; and, /econdly, that 
a drawback fhall be allowed for fending the furplus, above what 
the home market can confume, to a foreign market. 

I am in the judgement of every candid reader if either of thefe 
claims are unreafonable or unjuit. It may however be aiked, 
what I mean by a fair and reafonable price. 1 admit that the ex- 
preffion is too indefinite to convey to the mind a diftin& and ac- 
curate idea: it is therefore a home and a proper queftion ; and tq 
it I anfwer, that there can he only one fcale by which a fair and 
reafonable price for corn can be adjufted, in the fluctuating me- 
dium of pounds fhillings and pence. The pivot upon which this 
fcale muft reft, is a matter of faét that can be very eafily and cor- 
rectly fixed. We can without diifculty find when the halcyon 
days of Great Britain once exifted, that is, when the people in 
this ifland were plentifully and reafonably fed with Britifh corn, 
and the furplus, to the amount of half a million yearly, was fent 
to a foreign market ;—I fay, let us find the relative price that 
Britith corn bore to the price of labour, and to the price of cat- 
tle, horfes, and fheep, wool, cheefe, butter, &c.—In fhort, put 
hutbandry and the plough againft pafture and its produce ; bid 
the relative proportion that the price of the former bore to the 
jatter in thofe days; and, having found it, fquare your bountiei, 
(I return to the old expreflion to avoid offence), your proteécting 
prices againft import, nearly in that ratio, and reft aflured that 
the Britifh hufbandmen will feed the whole inhabitants of the 
ifland with Britifh corn at a fair and reafonable price. Vf any other 
rule fhall be adopted, corn will not be produced. Hufbandmen, 
although not fo expert at calculating the rate of exchange be- 
twixt Great Britain and foreign nations as the other manufac- 
turers who fend their manufactures to thofe nations, are not 
lefs attentive and quickfighted to their own fair intereft; and if 
corn fhall not pay them as well, and make as good a net return 
as the produce of pafture, they will not plough ; and the facts I 
have already appealed to, as recorded in the ftatute-book, bear 
me out in this. 
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The hufbandmen of Great Britain reft' with confidence upon 
the wifdom and firmnefs of Parliament ; and they will not cum- 
ber the table of either Houfe of the Legiflature with petitions on 
the fubject t, as the other manufacturers have done, with the men- 
dicated fignatures, or marks for the fignatures, of thoufands, as 
if this highly important national queftion was to be tried, not 
upon its merits, but according to the old Saxon law, ‘* Minivan 
da, non ponderanda.’ 

Ridiculous, however, as this mode of trying the queftion muft 
certainly appear, it was fuch a tumultuous hue and cry in the 

1757, that laid the foundation of all the diftrefs this nation has 
fuitered by the repeated fearcity of bread-corn. In that year, the 
interefted cry of want was fo great, that the ports of this kingdom 
were fhut again{ft the exportation of Britiih corn, and thrown 
open for the importation of foreign corn, by proclamation, when 
the actual felling prices of Britifh corn in the Britifh market, as 
fixed by the Revolution ftatute, did not warrant either of thefe 
meafures ; and foon thereafter, the diftilling was ftopped by the 
fame authority. 

An aét of Parliament indemnified the advifers of thefe mea- 
fures ; but the confidence of the hufbandmen in the Revolution 
Jaw was fhaken, and ultimately it was totally unhinged.* ‘They 
of courfe abated their fowing 3 and from this fource all our dif- 
trefies have arofe. ‘The nation has always been fcrimply fed, and 
at higher prices than formerly ; and in the courfe of about twen- 
ty years, we imported nearly as much foreign corn as we had ex- 
ported of Britifh corn for the prece< ding fey enty years; but the 
balance of cafh was much againft the nation, as we paid nearly 
double the price for the foreign corn, that we had formerly re- 
ceived irom the foreigners to whom we had fold the ex ‘por ted Bri- 
tifh corn ; and this muft for ever be the cafe. ‘Che nation that 
depends upon foreign corn, unavoidably muft pay, over and —_ e 
the prime coft, for commiffion, freight, infurance, ienlsienes t, 
the waite and lofs by vermin, and the ip poiling of corn. In thor 
there muft come fuch an infinite number of people to be paid, 
betwixt the foreign grower and the Britifh confumer of foreign 
corn, and the rifks and the accidents are fo various and compli- 
cated, all of which the confumer mutt pay for, that the price of 
the quartern loaf produced from foreign corn, muft be much 
higher than the price of the fame loaf from home-growed corn, 
which travels only from the barn to the market, and then to the 
mill, and from thence to the baker who fells the loaf. ‘Lake Hol 
land as an example. 

L2 The 
Rita caer ciicicttecatttane deat tine aie eee 
* Vide the Petition of the Norfolk farmers, in the i759, to the 
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The nation was kept in a ftate of conftant agitation, by the 
fear of fcarcity, for feveral years; and, unfortunately, none of 
the able men of the nation thought it an object worthy of their 
attentive inveftigation, that is, neither the minifter of that day, 
nor the leading men in the oppofition, ever locked at it; and it 
was left to knights and fquires of more humble note, fuch ¢ good 
and true induftrious knights’ as Sir Walter Blount ; till at laft, a- 
bout the 1769 or 1770, the late Governor Pownal took up the 
bufinefs with much pious fincerity of intention, but with wonder- 
ful blundering ignorance in the execution ; and by his act of Par- 
liament, a deathblow was given to Britifh "hufbandry ; ; for it con- 
ftituted every county in the ifland a feparate and an independent 
kingdom with regard to the export and the import of corn. Even 
the {mall ifland of Bute was raifed to high rank and independence 
among thefe kingdoms; and more corn was exported from it, as 
Britith, and upon the Britifh bounty, than it produced, take it 
altogether, from the flood of Noah to that time ; but this corn had 
firft been imported from Ireland upon the Irifh bounty, or from 
America, and it was then fent abroad again upon the Britifh boun- 
ty; for it frequently happened, during that period, that one coun- 
ty was open for the import of foreign corn, when another, fepa- 
rated from this county only by an ideal line, was open for the 
exportation of Britifh corn upon the Britifh bounty. Suffice it to 
ftate one unqueitioned faét,—that two merchants, who had notice 
of corn coming to them from America, and of the time it might 
be expected to arrive, and they finding the ports fhut again im- 
portation of corn, contrived, over a bottle of wine with the She- 
riff, ina tavern, and by a fictitious fale, to open the ports; and 
the corn arrived {pon after, and it was landed ; and then the ports 
were again shut. 

I am aware, that many enlightened, upright men, do now en- 
tertain the opinion, that Great Britain cannot grow corn equal to 
its annual confumption of that article, and that the importation of 
foreign corn has become a matter, not of choice, but of necclli- 
ty, founde sd upon an alleged very material alteration of circum- 
itances, from a duppofed wonderful increafe of population, and 
more corn being now ufed in our manufactures, tuch as ilarch, 
diflillery, &c. &e. * 

Thefe are propofitions I am not difpofed to concede; but I fhall 
not enter upon them at prefent, although I wilh fome member 
of either Houfe of Parliament would, in his place, move for an 
account of the duties paid upon ftarch, and the drawbacks of 
thefe duties made to bleachers and other manufacturers who ul: 
ftarch in their feveral manufactures, and th e drawback 
bey upoL the ‘exportation of Britith made flarch to Sobilen parts, 


and 
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and alfo the quantity of foreign ftarch, if any be, imported into 
Great Britain for thefe laft feven years,—and the like motions as 
to fuap. Some important facts may be found from an examitfa- 
tion of thefe accounts. 

Although I haften to a conclufion, not to intrude too far upon 
your indulgence, I beg leave juft to ftate, that corn ought to be 
confidered in a higher rank than any other manufacture, in two 
political views. The firlt is, that it is an article of prime necef- 
fity for the exiftence of civilized fociety; and the fecond is, in 
re{pect to a robuft and healthful population. ‘Tacitus long ago dif- 
covered, and faid, § Nullum opus recufant manus, qui ab aratro 
ad arma transferuntur.’ I wifh the actual hufbandmen among 
your readers, in every different corner of the kingdom, would fa- 
vour you with their feveral anfwers to the two following quef- 
tions,—Have you known that your hufbandry fervants, who have 
feveral fons, do or do not generally breed one of thefe fons to 
what, in this corner, is vulgarly called a TRADE, that is, to a pro- 
feffion different from a ploughman or labourer? 2d/y, Whether 
any of thefe plough-defcended manufacturers, or any other ma- 
nufacturer, ever fent any fon back to the plough? As tothe 
diftriét within my own éen, I am ready to anfwer the firit quef- 
tion generally in the affirmative, and the fecond almoft univerfal- 
ly in the negative ; and if fimilar anfwers fhall be returned over 
the kingdom, it feems a fafe conclufion, that the fuperabundant 
population of hufbandry fupplies the wafte of the human fpecies 
occafioned by other manufactures, and, of courfe, that a wantonly 
encouraged importation of foreign corn, while it encourages the 
healthful population of that country, gives a vital ftab to the 
population of Great Britain. 

Smeaton, 1805. 

=== 


NOTE. 


The Conpuctor remembers very well of having perufed 
Baron Heppurn’s original notes on the corn laws a good many 
years ago, which, fo far as he can charge his memory, were wrote 
in 1784, after the effects of Governor Pownal’s bill were difco- 
vered. As the fubjeét inveftigated by the Baron is of great im- 
portance, and as the opinions given in the above ‘ outline view’ 
may probably occafion fome difcuffion, the Conduétor refrains 
from making remarks in this early ftage, though he means to fat 
his fentiments fully afterwards. 


N. 
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On Turnip Hufbandyy. May 


@ TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
> 


Sir, 


‘THe following fketch of turnip-hufbandry, written for the 
ufe of a friend, is very much at your fervice, and may tend to 
amufe fome, and perhaps initru& others, of your readers. 

Withing you and your valuable Mifcellany many profperous 
years, 
Tam, &c. R.r. 


Berwickfire, 30th December 1804. 


On Turnip Hufbandry. 
Dear Sir, 


To explain a long, and fomewhat complicated procefs in 
agriculture, according to your defire, fo as to be underftood by 
one who is no farmer, and enable him to direct its execution 
tolerably, by farm-fervants who have not been accuftomed to it, 
is perhaps impoflible: Yet the defire of a friend requires that it 
be attempted; and the following is meant to ferve the pur- 
pofe, to the beft of the knowledge and abilities of its writer, who, 
not having been bred a farmer, fhall endeavour to defcribe his 
own practice for the laft eleven years, founded upon obfervation 
of what is done by his more experienced neighbours. 

If the object of the inquirer be extenfive, the beft way for him 
to fucceed in carrying thefe dire€tions into execution, would be 
to get a fet of the proper implements, which are not expenfive, 
and a ploughman from Berwickthire, Teviotdale.or Eaft-Lothian, 
who knows their ufe, and is capable of executing the work. If 
the intended quantity of turnips be fmall, he may try his own in- 
genuity, and, in two or three years, may fall tolerably into the 
method of proceeding. 

In addition to the common plough, harrow, and heavy roller, 
which are in general ufe, all the particular implements neceflary 
for the turnip hufbandry are, a double mould-board plough, a 
turnip drill-machine, and a horfe-hoe, the ufes of which fhall be 
pointed out in the fequel. 

1. The double mould-board plough is of two kinds. One of 
thefe, for forming and fplitting the drills, has its mould-boards 
unalterably fixed, and is perfectly fufficient for the plan of turnip 
hufbandry here recommended; though it will be feen after- 
wards, that even this is net abfolutely neceflary. ‘The other 
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has the mould-boards moveable, fo as to fix at greater or lefs 
widths ; and one of them efpecially made to take off occafionally, 
for particular purpofes. After all, however, it will be feen im 
the fequel, that the double mould-board plough is by no means 
indifpenfable for the turnip hufbandry, and tht all its procefles 
may even be better performed by the common plough. By this 
one, I would always be underftood to mean the improved Ro- 
therham, ufually called Small’s plough. 

2. Turnip drill machines are of various defcriptions, but may, 
for the prefent purpofe, be limited to two kinds: One of thefe is 
a drill-box, with one or two wheels, for fowing a fingle drill only, 
and is always dragged after a light roller, which flattens the tops 
of the drills before fowing, and afterwards preffes together the 
edges of the feed-flit opened by the coulter of the drill-machine : 
The other-kind confifts of a roller fluted tranfverfely, which em- 
braces two drills at once, in fuch a manner as to preferve its di- 
rection properly, and flattens the tops of both drills previous to 
fowing. Conneéted with it, behind the roller, are two drill- 
boxes, having each a coulter, fowing two drills at once; and 
having two light rollers behind all, to prefs together the fides of 
the feed-flits made by the coulters. 

3- The horfe-hoe or fcraper refembles a mafon’s trowel, fixed 
below a light plough-beam, and having a wing at each fide, capable 
of being fet wider or narrower, according to circumftances. Its 
purpofe is to cut over all the weeds, a little below ground, in the 
intervals between the drills of turnips; and it is fometimes fur- 
nifhed with a fmall wheel on the end of the beam, to regulate its 
depth, and likewife to reft it upon when turning. 

All thefe implements are ufually drawn by one horfe, going 
in the intervals between the drills. They can all eafily be pro» 
cured from any cartwright in a turnip diftrict. 

The firft thing neceflary to be confidered is the foil upon 
which the turnips are to be cultivated. That ought to be light 
and free in its own nature, and dry in its bottorn or fubfoil.. If 
there are any fprings, or fpouts, or wet places, thefe ought te 
be previoufly and effetually underdrained, either after harveft, 
or in fpring, during the intervals of the preparatory procefs to 
be hereafter defcribed; for there is no crop whatever to which 
wetnefs is fo injurious, whether from under-water derived from 
the foil, or from furface-water, oecafioned by the retentivenefé 
of the bottom, or by detention, on account of wanting declivity 
and outlet. 

Very good turnips may indeed be gtown upon ftrong and ¢- 
ven wettith lands, in favourable feafons. But then they — 
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be eaten by iheep on fuch lands, without extreme injury both to 
the fheep, and the fubfeqtent fucceilion of crops. Nor can 
they be carried off for feeding cattle or fheep elfewhere, with. 
out poaching the land exceflively, and confequently greatly in- 
juring the crops that are to follow. I fhall hereafter advert to 
a mode of raifing turnips upon fuch foils, where no other is to 
be had for the purpofe, whereby this latter injury may be confi- 
derably avoided, and the very material conveniency of turnips 
procured for a farm, which, once known and experienced, will 
not readily again be difpenfed with, unlefs from unconquerable 
obftacles. 

‘The beft land for turnips, as already mentioned, is a dry- 
bottomed, free foil, of fome depth and fertility. Any dry land 
will produce them decently with good management—even dry 
moor, or fand of fome tenacity. Good, dry, gravelly loam, up- 
on a gravel bottom, or what 1s called in Lanarkthire /oney-rig, 
is excellent ; but names of foils vary in every diftrict, and fel- 
dom convey accurate ideas, except to thofe accuftomed to their 
ufe. In this country, we barely ufe the term turnip foil, vari- 
ous undoubtedly in its quality, in contradiftin¢tion to ftrong or 
wheat foil, though thefe often graduate into each other. 

Turnips are admirable for cleaning land which has become 
foul with couch-grafs or quickens, or other root weeds; for 
ameliorating that which has been impoverifhed by too long a 
courfe of corn crops, and for preferving land in a clean and . 
tile ftate, after being once fo cleaned and ameliorated. On 
land which is fit for the crop, turnips ought invariably to form 
a fourth or fifth part of the arable divifion every year. It 
is undeniably proved by long experience, that land fo culti- 
vated, and relieved by alternation of pafturage and turnip huf- 
bandry, will never deteriorate or grow foul; but will always 
continue in high productive fertility and profitablenefs, in pro- 
portion to its quality. It may be faid, indeed, that fuch cul- 
ture, judicioufly carried on, will continually increafe the fertility 
of the foil; certainly, as that increafing fertility proceeds, the 
ratio of produce muft proportionally increafe. 

Upon thefe principles, chufe, for the purpofe of turnips, a 
ftubble field that requires cleaning and amelioration; and give it 
a complete ploughing before winter. If the foil and fubfoil be 
perfectly dry, the fearings or ridges may be of any convenient 
width. If fubjeé to furface water, it ought to be laid up in 
fifteen fect ridges, having the interfurrows carefully opened up, 
and way made by the f{pade for the water to run off into the 
fence-ditches, If after lea oats, more efpecially if the tart is 
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ftrong and graffy, it may be proper to give this firft winter 
ploughing acrofs the original ridges of the lea, as, in this way, 
the turf is more broken, and better prepared for being reduced 
into fine tilth next fpring. Efpecial care muft however be taken 
in this cafe to water-furrow the land wherever neceflary, that 
no water may be detained on the furface, which is always inju- 
rious to every kind of crop, and to none more than turnips. 

The land is to remain in this ftate all winter; by means of 
which it becomes mellow, and eafily worked next fpring. If 
it is free from couch and other weeds, the dung may be 
fpread on before this ploughing, which will fave a great deal of 
labour afterwards at a more hurried feafon; but, generally 
{peaking, efpecially on commencing this kind of hufbandry, the 
regular procefs, fubfequently defcribed, had better be followed. 

In f{pring, as early as the feed-work for oats and barley will 
allow, the land fhould be crofs-ploughed, as deep as the foil will 
readily admit, fo as with certainty to get below the roots of the 
couch-grafs, and other creeping root-weeds, by which means 
they are detached from all connexion with the faft fubfoil, 
thrown loofe into the mould that is to be reduced into fine tilth, 
and thus prepared to be removed entirely out of the foil. The 
land is then to be ploughed again acrofs this firft {pring plough- 
ing ; and, in general, it may be taken as a rule, that each fuc- 
ceflive ploughing is to crofs that immediately preceding, and all 
are to be kept to the full depth. 

After the fecond fpring ploughing, harrow well in both 
directions, with what is called a full double time, both acrofs 
the ridges or lands, and end-long; and then employ people, 
ufually women and children, to gather every weed they can find 
into heaps on the field, caufing them to fhake the foil from the 
roots. Sometimes it is neceflary to have afew people among 
the qwreckers or weed-gatherers with pitch-forks, to fhake out the 
matted weed-roots from the foil. If the land is cloddy, and does 
not yield to the common harrow, the heavy break-harrow may 
be ufed to advantage, and likewife the heavy roller, to break 
down the clods, and allow the roots to part from the foil. By 
the alternate ufe of thefe implements, the clods will be bruifed, 
the foil pulverized, the roots detached from the earth, and 
brought to the furface, fo as to be eafily gathered. 

Thefe operations of ploughing, breaking, rolling, and gather- 
ing, or fuch of them as may be neceflary, are to be repeated in 
fucceflion, until the land is effectually cleaned from all root- 
weeds, and the foil thoroughly pulverized, or reduced into fine 
tilth. This will always require at leaft three fucceflive operations, 
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befides the winter ploughing, generally four, and fometimes 
five, fix, or even more. 

Befides being thoroughly cleaned from root-weeds, it is of the 
utmoft importance that the foil for turnips be reduced into a fine 
mould. Some people may be afraid to overwork their land, fo 
as to render it too dry before fowing. But, generally f{peaking, 
if the working of turnip land is carried on in quick fucceffion, 
there is very little danger of it becoming too dry. No circum- 
ftance tends more to produce a ftate of over drynefs, than allow- 
ing the feed-weeds or annuals to grow luxuriantly in the inter- 
vals between the workings : hence the propriety of a regular and 
quick fucceffion of thefe operations. 

Many perfons permit the gathered roots of weeds to remain in 
heaps on the land, until dry enough to burn. But, from expe- 
rience in both methods, it is certainly much better to cart them 
to any convenient vacant fpot as near as poffible; where, after 
being mixed with a fufficient quantity of lime, and repeatedly 
turned, fo as to produce fermentation and putrefaction, they may 
be converted into an ufeful compoft manure. While engaged on 
this fubjeét, it may be proper to obferve, that a large additional 
quantity of good dung may be annually procured by means of 
bedding the dung-yard in fummer, with every kind of vegetable 
fubftance, or good mould, or lime rubbifh, that can be conveni- 
ently procured. Or, if near peat moffes, the refufe mofs of the 

eat workings may be led home for that purpofe. 

When all the before direéted operations have been carefully 

erformed, the foil, in a favourable feafon, will be reduced to a 
perfect {tate of finenefs or tilth, and will be effectually cleaned 
from all root-weeds. Even the annuals or feed-weeds, as wild 
muftard, rape, crop, dry nettle, chickweed, &c. will be ver 
much diminifhed, as great quantities of their feeds muft niet. 
farily vegetate during the various intervals of labour, and be 
deftroyed by each fucceffive operation. In this ftate, the field 
will be altogther level, that is, having no ridges or furrows. In 
a favourable feafon, I have known a field, very foul with root- 
weeds, perfe&tly cleaned without any gathering. The roots all 
died and wafted away between the intervals of working. But 
this is by no means to be expected generally, nor to be confider- 
ed as giving the fmalleft licenfe for ina€tivity. 

It is now that lime is to be laid upon the land, if it is in- 
tended to be applied. The quantify of this manure to the 
acre, and the method of laying it on, are prefumed to be gene- 
tally known. From thirty to forty wheat bolls, or from an hund- 
red and twenty to an hundred and fixty Winchefter buthels of 
well burnt limeftone, ufually called lime-thells,or about double 
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that quantity of flacked lime fallen into powder, make ‘a good 
drefling for an Englith ftatute acre of turnip foil. ‘The Scotch 
acre, being about an Englifh acre and a quarter, will confequently 
require a quarter more than this quantity of lime. Previoufly 
to its being fpread upon the land, the lime muft be flacked, 
either by means of the air, or by watering, and reduced into a 
powdery ftate. 

The next thing to be done, is to drill up the land for receiv- 
ing the dung. ‘This may be done in various ways, well known 
to good ploughmen accuftomed to the turnip hufbandry, but 
which hardly admit of intelligible defcription. 

1. One method is by means of the double mould-board plough. 
Beginning at one fide of the field or break, and taking the direc- 
tion beft adapted for allowing rain to run off the land, the whole 
field is to be made up into regular ftraight-lined drills or ridge- 
lets, at the diftance of about twenty-eight inches between their 
crowns or fummits. 

2. Another, and generally fpeaking a better way, is by means 
of the common fingle mould-board plough, going twice or even 
thrice along each drill. There are feveral ways of employing the 
common plough for forming drills; but which, as before ob- 
ferved, hardty admit of defeription, fo as to be éntelligible. 
Any good ploughman, however, will very readily fall into a 
method of proceeding, fo as to form the drills regular in their 
diftances, and perfeétly ftraight in their direction. 

It is next neceffary to apply the muck or dung, if this has not 
been previoufly laid on the land before the winter ploughing, as 
already mentioned. For this purpofe, the loaded dung-cart goes 
into the drills, the horfe or horfes walking in an intermediate 
drill, and the wheels running in the drill on each fide. The 
driver walks behind his cart, and drags out the dung, witha 
muck-hack, into fmall heaps in the middle drill. Labourers, 
ufually women and children, follow, and, with forks, fpread the 
dung equally into the bottoms of the three drills. 

The quantity of dung to the acre muft vary according to the 
plenty or fcarcity of that moft valuable commodity. In general, 
twenty to twenty-five fingle-horfe cart loads of good rotten dung 
to the Englifh acre is a very good dreffing. Where people have 
been long experienced in this culture, where they are anxious to 
have a large proportion of their land in turnips, and where the 
foil is in a fertile condition, fo little as half that quantity of dung 
has been ufed fuccefsfully. Much dung is not neceflary to in- 
fure a crop of turnips, but it ought to be in a ripe, or well rotted 
flate. The crop being afterwards eaten by theep upon the land 
where 
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where they grow, renders the foil of very great fertility for the 
dubfequent crops of corn and grafs. 

When the dung is to be laid on very thin, five drills may 
be fupplied at atime by the cart, leaving always two empty 
drills on each fide of the one in which the horfe moves, and 
thefe five are at once carried on by the {preaders. 

In the next place, the double mould-board plough is fome- 
times employed to fplit the drills, by which means the fpread 
dung in the furrows or hollow drills is all regularly covered, 
and the new drills, formed by the fplitting, have their crowns 
or ridges sasmedincely over the dung. 

‘The operation of covering up the dung, by fplitting the drills, 
is often done by means of the common plough; which indeed, 
in the hands of a good ploughman, executes all thefe drill pro- 
ceffes much more accurately than the double mould-board plough ; 
which covers the dung better, forms the ridges of the drills more 
fharply, and admits of correcting any irregularity of width or 
direction much better than is done by the double mould-board 
plough. But, for a beginner in the turnip hufbandry, and 
tor ploughmen unaccuftomed to drilling, the employment of the 
slouble mould-board plough is fimpler and eafier. After acquir- 
ing experience, the ufe of the common plough for-thefe opera- 
tions will become eafy ; and they will be performed by it to far 
better purpofe, and in a more fightly manner. 

‘The next operation is to fow the turnip-feed, which is done by 
means of one or other of the drill-machines, already mentioned. 
By the machine, the fharp crowns of the drills are all flatted 
down; the feed is fown in regular rows along the middle of 
thefe flatted drills, dire&ly over the dung, and is covered in by 
the foil at the depth of about an inch and a half. 

The quantity of turnip-feed to the acre is not very material, as 
it is a cheap article ; and it is better to fow rather too much, than 

little. From two to three pounds to the Englith ftatute acre 
is generally quite fufficient. ‘The quality of the feed is of much 
more importance, as fevere difappointment often follows the 
ule of feed, either of a bad kind, or not fufficiently ripen- 
ed, or fpoilt by improper management. The white globe turnip 
is perhaps the beft kind yet cultivated; though fome are fond of 
what is called the tankard, and fome prefer a mixture of white 
‘and red topped turnips. Thofe cultivated on Tweed-fide for ma- 
ny years are found hardier than London feed. 

It is hardly neceffary to mention, that, if the land has been 
winter dunged, as already noticed, the above defcribed procefs for 
dunging the drills is not to be executed. : 
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I have known the dung fpread upon the furface immediately 
before the laft ploughing, more efpecially where the turnips were 
to be fown broadcaft. But I confider this as a very bad method : 
becaufe a confiderable proportion of the dung is neceffarily raifed 
to the furface in the after operations, and is ‘confequently altoge- 
ther, or at leaft very much, loft to the foil. This obje€tion does 
not hold againft winter dunging, as the dung, in that cafe, being 
very long below ground, rots away, and incorporates thoroughly 
with the foil, in the fubfequent operations. Where, however, 
turnips are to be fown broadcaft, this mode of dunging, if the 
land has not been winter dunged, is abfolutely neceffary. Ano- 
ther opportunity will occur for giving an opinion upon broadcaft 
turnips. 

Having already mentioned, that the dung ought to be wel! rot- 
ted before application, it may be proper to detcribe its manage- 
ment for that purpofe. In fpring, after the cattle quit the 
dung-yard, turn over the whole dung or midden, to lay it loofe, 
and allow it to rot, carefully laying all dry ftraw at the bot- 
tom of the new heap. Or, if the land intended for turnips is 
diftant from the dung-yard, caft it out into new middens or heaps, 
either upon the land for turnips, or in fome vacant place as near 
it as poflible ; laying it up in regular fquare or oblong heaps, of 
about four feet high, by means of the grape, without permitting 
the carts and horfes to go upon the new > hez ap; and, if it can be 
procured, cover over the whole with a thin layer of good earth. 

Where peat-mofs can be readily procured, a moft valuable ad- 
dition may be made to the farm dung, by forming a compott of 
_ and mofs, in the manner directed by Lord "Meadowbank. 

, having no perfonal experience of that compoft, as no peat- 
ae is to be had near my farm, I fhall not attempt to defcribe 
the method of proceeding. 

A tolerable crop of turnips may be raifed from fertile foil 
in good condition, without dung: for inttance, after one crop 
of oats, from good dry foil which has been long in pafture. In 
this cafe, the various operations already defcribed, for cleaning 
the foil, reducing it into good tilth, and fowing the feed, are all 
to be cartied on ex actly as already detailed, excepting only the 
procefs of dunging ; and, if the turnips fucceed, the land will 
be enriched, by having the crop eaten by theep upon the ground. 
I have had ‘fevechid: experience of this cafe; but the field was 
very good foil, had been long in pafture, and was thorough- 
ly limed for turnips immediately after the lea-crop. 

The beft feafon, according to experience in the fouth of Scot- 
land, for fowing turnips, is : the beginning of June. ‘Therefore, 
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the land having been properly cleaned, and reduced to a ftate of 
fine tilth, as direéted, the operation of fowing ought to com- 
mence as early in June as poffible, and fhould be carried on 
with all convenient difpatch, and finithed, if pratticable, within 
that month. When fown earlier, the turnips are apt to fhoot in- 
to feed ftems before winter, which exhaufts the roots, and de. 
ftroys their nutritious quality, as food for fheep and cattle ; and, 
befides, is extremely injurious to the foil, becoming an impoverifh- 
ing, inftead of an ameliorating crop. When fown later, the roots 
do not fwell to a fufficient fize ; confequently, the quantity of food 
for fheep and cattle is greatly diminifhed, and the valuable pur- 
pofes of a turnip crop, to the foil and farmer, proportionally 
leffened. 

There is a new kind of turnips introduced of late years into 
part of the country, named ruta-baga, or Swedith turnip, which res 
quires to be fown three weeks or a month earlier than the com- 
mon kind. This is a moft valuable root, where it fucceeds, 
But it feems to require foil of a ftronger quality than common 
turnip; and is likewife net nearly fo certain in its fuccefs. It is 
in reality not a {pecies of the fame genus with the turnip, but is 
of the rape genus ; and may be named turnip-rooted rape. 

It is of great importance, that the foil preferve fufficient natu- 
ral fap or moifture, to caufe the turnip-feed to vegetate quickly, 
and that the dung be not left for any time uncovered in the drills, 
to evaporate or fpire. ‘Therefore, in every day’s work, the dung 
ought to be fpread, and covered over with all poffible defpatch in 
the fame yoking, and the feed fown the fame day. 

After all the drilis of the field have been completed, the 
two head-rigs or head-lands require to be finifhed off in the 
fame manner. One of thefe will probably have been much 
toaded by the dung carts, and will require to be ploughed 
and harrewed once or twice to reftore its finenefs. Ufually fix 
drills are formed upon each head-land. Some farmers choofe to 
fow the head-lands broadcaft, which certainly faves a little time ; 
but the drill hufbandry, being generally infinitely preferable, ought 
affuredly to be carried through the whole field, without any ex- 
ception, where it can be executed without very material difficulty 
or inconvenience. 

When the turnip plants have arifen to a tolerable fize, fo as to 
be fufficiently diftinguifhable from the weeds growing among 
them, the cleaning procefs begins. The firft thing to be done is 
to carry the horfe-hoe down all the intervals between the drills, 
afew inches below the furface. This cuts off all the annual 
weeds of a confiderable fpace, leaving the row of young turnig 
plants 
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plants and weeds in regular ftripes of five or fix inches wide, 
and greatly leffens the Iabour of the hand-hoers. 

The hand-hoeing next commences, which muft, in fome 
meafure, be familiar to every one who has feen a garden. The 
turnip plants, in this operation, are all fet out fingly, at from 
eight to twelve inches afunder ; the redundant plants, and all the 
weeds being drawn or pufhed by the hand-hoe, into the broad 
{paces between the drills. ‘The weeders have occafionally to em- 
ploy their hands to pull up fuch as grow very clofe to the tarnips 
that are to be preferved. By experience, however, they acquire 
amazing expertnefs in executing this operation with the hoe. To 
fee this procefs for the firft time, one would fuppofe the crop to- 
tally deftroyed ; but a turnip plant, which has ever fo little hold 
of the ground, fpeedily recovers its vigour. 

It is of great importance, that the turnip plants be fet out 
fingly in this firft hand-hoeing. When they grow two or more 
together, they draw up long and weakly, and do not fwell 
properly at the root. Along with a gang of hoers, it is necef- 
fary to have a field grieve to keep them properly to their work, 
and to go about from drill to drill, amending any neglect that 
may occur. In this part of the procedure, it is quite unnecef- 
fary to attempt fupplying blanks by tranfplanting. For turnip 
feedlings, tranfplanted, never form any roots worth while. Ruta 
baga will bear tranfplanting, efpecially in moift feafons. 

Some time afterwards, when a frefh growth of weeds has taken 
place, both the above operations are to be repeated in the fame 
fuccefhon. The horfe-hoe goes along the intervals as before, 
cutting off the weeds in them; and the hand-hoers go over the 
drills, cutting out every weed among the growing turnips, and 
near them on each fide, where the horfe-hoe did not reach. 

After fome time, or when another crop of feed weeds appears, 
the horfe-hoe goes through the whole again, as before. Gene- 
rally fpeaking, this concludes the work; as the turnip plants 
have now got broad leaves, overfhadowing the ground in the 
rows, and for fome diftance on each fide, whereby the weeds are 
prevented from growing. But, fhould it be neceffary, a third 
hand-hoeing ought to be given immediately. 

In land that is very much overrun with feed weeds, it is fome- 
times neceflary to employ a few children to precede the hand- 
hoers, pulling up the rank weeds that grow in the rows; as, 
otherwife, the hand-hoers, working among fuch ranknefs, might 
be apt to pull up plants that ought to be preferved. But, if the 
firft hand-hoeing is proceeded with, early enough before the 
weeds have acquired too much growth, this precaution will not 


be neceflary. 
Laftly, 
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‘Laftty; Wheh “all the above’ proceffés” have’ béeti pérforined, 
the double mould-board plough is to be employed 'té draw fach’ 
water furrows as may be judged neceffary for ‘carrying ‘Off any’ 
furface watet ; and a labourer with a fpade’muft ‘go ‘attentively’ 
through the interfections, to clear out all obftritions; and to’ 
open them into the fence ditches. ‘Thefe water furrows may alfo 
be formed by means of the ¢ommon plough. 
‘Formerly, before the firft hand-hoeing,; the double moult: 
board plough with the left hand. mould-board ‘taken: off, of °4 
{mall fingle plough, was employed to go up and down between 
all the drills, gathering the foil into intermediate ‘drills ; there- 
by covering over and deftroying all the weeds in the’ intervals: 
This is now thought to admit the drought too much ‘to’ the roots 
of the young turnip plants; and the purpofe of deftroying the 
weeds, is as effectually ferved by means of the horfe-hoe, and 
more quickly, as it performs at once ‘what  requited: ‘twice 
going over by the fmall plough. To obviate this’ inconveni+ 
ence, I have feen two fmall ploughs: fixed abreaft on ‘one beam, 
fo as to work two intervals at once. es bist oat 
Likewife, it was formerly the practice, after the fécond ‘hands 
hoeing, to ufe the double mould-board plough, with both boards 
of, to fplit the intermediate gathered drills; mentioned’ above 
thereby again covering up all the weeds, and’ finithing of the! 
fiéld.“ This is not now approved of; becaufe, firft, the turnips 
aré fotind not to {well fo well, if too much -earthed> up 4andy 
fecondly, the land is left in fuch a ftate, that fat theep,*if they 
turn on theit backs to fcratch, are unable to rife, and: foons die. 
This is called getting or falling award. SuG9) te yo rrobive 
‘~'Phis Taft method, however, is much to be commended on land 
that is apt to retain water, a8 giving more ready and more’ ‘cers 
tain accefs for furface water; from rain or fnow, to ran‘off. ». 
“Tt may be proper to mention, that all thefe: operations: with 
the horfe-hoe, double mould-board plough, or fingle plough, be- 
tween the turnip drills, after they are fown, mult be done wih 
tie horfe, going up the intervals between the drills/°"! soo.0 49 
_ Having promifed to mention a method*proper' for) taifing 
tdrnips ‘upon’ {trong or wet foils, where: that ‘convenience’ is 
very defireable, and the farm does not afford proper foil ‘for the 
purpofe, I now proceed to that fubjeét.' Though; atthe dame 
eet pee premife that I here’ proceed con’ information from 
NIIHISG WHA i Ditgi«psom 19 


1eTs. y fog Of edi 
“> Theré-are two ways of growing turnips‘on Rrong foilsy dill 
eQ atttli broad: caft. “I ‘have purpofely “omitted: to deferiboritit 
broad-caft-turnip hufbandry wpon dry foils, ‘as: ow shefey ia af 
ua: °f £2 opinion, 
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opinion, fach pra€tice ought never to be followed, tlie drill huf- 
bandry being in every refpe€t infinitely preferable. But whether 
broad-caft or drilling be beft, that is, leaft injurious, upon ftrong 
foils, I confefs myfelf unable to determine or advife. I thall 
therefore confine myfelf to what I underftand to be the beft me- 
thods of taifing turnips on fuch foils. 

The land having been cleaned, and reduced to fine tilth, in 
the way alteady direéted, it is to be ploughed into twice ga+ 
thered ridges, of fifteen or eighteen feet broad, fo as to lay it 
thoroughly fafe from wetnefs. The drills ate then to be form- 
ed acrofs thefe doubly gathered ridges; the dung put in; the 
drills fplit over the dung, and the turnips fowa and managed 
exaétly, in every re{peAl, as already defcribed. 

If the land is to be limed, the lime ought to be [pread imme- 
diately before forming the drills; and fuch foils, generally 
{peaking, requite a larger proportion of lime to the acre, than 
thofe of a free nature. 

The great nicety of managing turnips on fuch foils, is to keep 
the land as dry as pofible. For this purpofe, the water furrows 
between all the ridges muft be carefully opened out, by means 
of the double mould-board plough, after each of the horfe-hoe- 
ings; every interfurrow of the drills muft be cleared out by the 
{pade, into thefe water furtows; and fpecial care taken that the 
water furrows run perfectly free into the fence ditches. In 
this way, every poflible facility is given for the efcape of {urface 
water, and the field left in the moft fecure ftate. 

This plan for saifing tarnips in drills upon ftrong foils, is 
evidently attended with a great deal more expence than in the 
cafe of dry foils. The broad-caft manner, to be next defcribed, 
is certainlp:lefs expenfive ; but I do not prefume to decide to 
which the preference ought to be given in practice. 

When turnips are to be fown broadcalt, the cleaning 
and pulverizing of the foil exactly as alrendy defcribed; then 
plough the field into once-gathered ridges or lands of fifteen to 
eighteen feet broad; lay on and fpread dung, and gather 
the ridges omce more. 

Next fow the turnip-feed, and give a light harrowing once 


over ally then open up all the water-furfows with the dou- 


ble mould-board plough, and make a labourer, with a {pade, clear 
out the interfe€tions of thefe, with the water-furrows of the low- 
er head-lands, and opeti pr communications between thefe 


latter water-furrows and the fence-ditches. The quantity of feed 

to the aere may be, as before mentioned, two or three pounds. 

The fower, taking only a {mall quantity at a time, between his 
VOL. VI. N@ 22. M 
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thumb and two next fingers, ought to give three cafts to each. 
ridge, that no part may be miffed. ; 
‘The turnips ought to be handshoed as foon as the plants will ad» 
mit.of: that operation, carefully reducing. them to fingle plants, at 
about a foot afunder im all dire€tions ; aid future hand-hoeings 
are to be given in fucceflion, as the weeds arife.. In this caie, 
more hand-hoeings are required than with drilled, turnips, as no 
horfe-hoeings can poflibly be given. Perhaps three, or even four, 
hand-hoeings may be ncceflary. Iam yours, &c. | 


Rr. 
(Fo be continued.) 


TO THR CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts concerning the Utility of Ploughing-Matches, with fome 
Remarks on the Condué& of the Highland: Society, in confining 
Premiums to thofe DifiriGs where good Ploughing 1s already prac- 
tifed. ' 

Six, : : " 

I believe it will teadity be admitted, that nothing would tend more 
highly to excite men to virtuous enterprifes, than the confcions fa~ 
tisfadtion they convey ;' were only thie conviétion eniverfally : pre- 
valent, of the infeparable connexion of the deed with the reward. 
As, however, ‘thafe who have not yet attained to perfonal expe- 
fience of the faét, caw have its reality afcertained to then’ by no 
other mode, than through the communicated experience of others y 
for this 'reafort, Sir, F have ever econfidered it ‘as highly imexpe- 
dient, that the felf-fatisfymg eonfctoufnefs. of praifeworthy deeds 
Should be confined to the bofoms of the performers, as the fecret 
fource of ‘a mére felfith folitary joy. For the information and en- 
couragement of the inexperienced, this invariable accompaniment 
of virtue oughit ever to be openly difplayed; even to the hazard 
of oftentation ; arid the reluctant timidity of modeft  diffidence 
ought, in this inftance; tobe made to give way to the profpect 
of general edification and utility. © ~~ 

It gives me great pleafure to obferve, that this view of the fub- 
je& feems more and mote'to have gained ground: im the - public 
mind. “Merit has ‘dififfed the obfcuring veil of bafhful modeftys 
for is-virtwe any longer retiring : the. performers of) meritorious 
achievements ftep boldly forward to vindicate their claim to’ the 
nied of public approbation, ‘and ‘their light ix made to fine before 
mer. aN ; * i } ' F Ww Gix pian)" 

’“'fhis happy revolution of public’ fentiment has of late beermore 


peculiarly ‘manifefted® in thofedetails of plowghing-matehes;! ae 
. 466 ? » . j . waic 
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which our newfpapers daily teem; in which the felf-gratulating 
confcioufnefs of defert, in the patronizers and conductors, be- 
wrayeth itfelf like the ointment of the right hand; and a title to 
unqualified public praife is afferted with the moft undifguifed con- 
fidence. 

To further this general felf-jactitation, by illuftrating the merit 
or utility (which I conceive to be fynonymous) of the inititution of 
ploughing-matches in general, and the wifdom of the maxims upon 
Which they are commonly conducted, in particular, fhall confti- 
tute the purpofe of the following effay; that I too may {natch 
fome {mall portion of honour in contributing my mite to the ren- 
dering of an inftitution, fo pregnant of utility, ftill more and 
more univerfal.. 

The general meritorioufnefs of ploughing-matches might well be 
refted upon the evidence of univerfal confent, (were it not, that, in 
this captious age of fcepticifm, the moft obvious truths are called 
in queftion, obliging their defenders ofttimes to run the rifk of 
the cenfure thrown out by the poet againft various commentators, 
of * holding their farthing candle to the fun’): For, in all the 
ploughing-match advertifements, the general merit of fuch a+ 
chievements is univerfally aflumed as a thing to be taken for grant~ 
ed; norisa fingle argument advanced in juftification of their high- 
ly meritorious nature ; being held entirely fuperfluous in a matters 
as it would feem, abfolutely indifputable. ‘The only variety to be ob- 
ferved in thefe advertifements, is the {pecification of the various ad+ 
junctive and collateral circumftances which, in-each particular cafe, 

tended to ‘enhance that general merit, which is ceded, in 
common, to. all the patronizers of this precious invention ; whilft 
fome, for inftance, claim the peculiar merit of being the fr/ that 
introduced it into their county, or that had conftituted it mto an 
exclufive parochial concern ;. and others (like the Eddlefone Club, 
whom you have introduced to.the notice of your readers) plumé 
themfelves in having converted their ploughing-match affociation 
into a fociety for difcufling topics of agricultural {peculation, and 
for the mutual communication of their feveral, experiments and 
experiences. ' 

And here,’ Sir, (by the way, and before proceeding to. my ges 
neral purpofe), allow me to teftify my unqualified approbation of 
the inftitution of focieties, in the. defign, juft f{pecified, of the 
Eddleftone Club. «The indifpenfable neceflity of mutual commu- 
nication, for the augmentation.and diffufion of profitable .know- 
ledge, is indeed fo extremely obvious, that I may defpait of ren- 
dering it more fo by. any comment of mine. Without, intercom- 
munion and tranfmiffion by sree no. individual could eyet at 
‘ a tain 
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tain to a greater extent of knowledge than what might be ga. 
thered from the perfonal experience ef his own Gingle life; that 
knowledge mutt, alfo,inevitably perifh with himfelf ; pofterity could 
never profit by the acquifitions of preceding generations; know- 
ledge never could accumulate ; nor could the world ever grow 
one whit wifer. Without fach focial and mutually-edifying ufe 
of the faculty of communication, we indeed fhow ourfelves ut- 
terly. unworthy of this very beft gift of our Great Creator. I do 
therefore moft. highly commend this inftitation of my fellow- 
farmers of the Eddieftone Club, and do confider it as a very jufti- 
fiable ground of {elf-applaufe and confcious fuperiority in its au- 
thors ; and I muft, further, moft fincerely congratulate the county 
of Tweeddale, in having that afperfion thus wiped off, which (as 
feems infinuated in the Eddleftone advertifement) formerly attach- 
ed to its agricultural praétitioners, that they were (te ufe the pro- 
phet’s expreflion in regard to the fupinely negligent watchmen of 
Lfrael).‘ al/ dumb dogs, that could not bark; fleeping, lying down, 
loving to flumber : yea, greedy dogs, which can never have enough; 
Srepherds that cannot underftand, all looking to their own way, every 
one for his gain from bis quarter.” From the ability and extent of 
sefearch evidenced to fubfift among the members, (by thefe re- 
fpedtable fpecimens of their lucubrations which you, Sir, have 
jaid before the public, as fent from the Club colleétively, or from 
feparate members individually), I have indeedy been difpofed to 
confider this club under the fame light, in reference to agricul- 
ture, under which I have ever been accuftomed to contemplate 
the ancient nation ef the Jews in regard te religion,—even as a 
central. focus. of illumination, conftituted under the overruling 
hand of Providence, from whofe irradiations the darknefs of fur- 
sounding ignorance was deflined, in the fulnefs, of time, to be 
enlightened. Confidering, however, the probable frequency of 
the meetings of this club, together with the able importance 
ef, the many various fubjets of agricultural difeuffion which may 
be prefumed to have fallen under their acute inveftigation, I can- 
not help regretting that the public has, as yet, fo. little profited 
by their labours; more particularly, when I call to mind the cre- 
ditable {pecimens by which they were firft introduced to. public 
ice i Magazine, with the liberal invitation yon then gave 

it communications... I do, Sir, mait cer 

tainly prefume that ave Chriftians ; but, in this apparent re- 
luctance to commmniecate their privileges beyond their own pale, 
let. me beg leaye. to, remind them, that they feem to have too 
much adopted that unfocial, felfifh, and exclufive {pirit, by which 
the Jewith nation was diftinguithed. ' 
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I fhould now return to my original purpofe, which was, to 
jlluftrate the peculiar merit or utility (which I conceive as fyno- 
nymous expreflions) of thefe faid ploughing-matches, which feem 
to conftitute the rage of the day. 

Previoufly, however, to my entering more particularly upon 
this illuftration, alow me, Sit, (upon fuppofition of my hay- 
ing already {ufficiently accompliflied my purpofe, which I cer- 
tainly pledge myfelf to do in the courfe of this effay), to con- 
gratulate my countrymen of Scotland upon this happy rage that 
feems fo univerfally to prevail. And ferely it muft afford the 
higheft delight to all the lovers of the ufeful arts, to obferve the 
extreme ardour for this fpecies of exhibition which has of late 
‘pervaded ail ranks in this country ; infomuch, that your newf- 
paper printers, relinquifhing their ufual maxims of economy, 
feem univerfally willing, without exaéting fees of advertife- 
ment, to infert the moft precife details, not only of the opera- 
tions performed, but of the fubfequent feafts of the heroes of 
the day, defcribed in all that circumftantiality of minutenefs, in 
which Homer, the father of poets, (as I read him in Pope’s 
tranflation), defcribes the manful dinners of the worthies of the 
heroic ages of Greece. Many parithes (I am credibly informed) 

udge not to lay out, ansyally, upon fuch exhibitions, fums 
ar exceeding what they have judged fufficient for their contin- 
gent contribution to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, (with 
the fupport of which, the exiftence of the fuperiority of Scot- 
ifh medical fkill is fo intimately conneéted), although, appa- 
rently, this latter contribution is not expected to ‘be called for 
above ance in twenty years. 1 do, indeed, moft cordially concur 
in opinion of the propriety of fuch preference ; for to what end 
do fuads ferve, contributed to an Infirmary, or to the fupport 
of medical fkill, but to the eventual protraction of the torments 
of a miferable exiftence (not worth preferving) to a few melan- 
choly invalids, and to the ftraitening, meantime, of the ftock of 
provifions and other comforts, to the healthy and vigorous, who 
are able to enjoy life? It were far better to {weep them ail off at 
once by poifon, like the cumberfome hofpital lumber of a flying 
camp ; to fufilade them, like prifoners of war, to rid ourfelves of 
the ufelefs embarrafiment of their maintenance; or to bury them 
all alive with quicklime, like mutilated foldiers rendered unfervice-~ 
able after an engagement ; in all things haftening unto the com- 
ing and: univerfal prevalence of the newly invented, tranfcend- 
ental, philanthropic philofophy, under whofe aufpicious in- 
fluence the perpetration of partial evil, to whatever extent of 

' M3 magnitude, 
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magnitude, has been happily found convertible into an engine 
for the production of univerfal good. 

. The time, Sir, as you well know, has not long elapfed, fince 
commerce and manufacture were confidered as conftituting the 
very finews and ftrength of ftates ; to the promotion of which, 
the intereft of agriculture, and of every other thing, ought to 
be facrificed as fubordinate. The tide of public opinion feems 
however, now, happily to have fet in upon an oppofite direétion, 
and agriculture feems {peedily advancing to that fuperiority of 
rank and eftimation to which fhe was éver entitled, as the elder 
fitter. Whilft commerce and ‘manufacture were ail she rage, 
their interefts were carefully prote€ted and encouraged by ex- 
clufive privileges, by bounties or premiums ; and I am happy to 
obferve, that agriculture is now in the fair road of being’ ad- 
mitted to her equal fhare of all fuch advantages. The corn laws 
have given, to our agricultural produétions at leaft, a limited de- 
gree of monopoly of the home market ; and it is to be hoped 
that this privilege will, in due time, be ftill farther extended, to 
the utter exclufion of all grain of foreign growth, even as we 
formerly excluded French laces and cambrics, and German li- 
nens. For furely, the hale, jolly dogs of farmers, are much 
more worth proteéting, than a parcel of greafy, jaundiced 
weavers, or liftlefs fhopkeepers, hanging over their doors with 
the mildrop at their nofes. 

My prefent fubjeét, the illuftration of the merit of the inftitu- 
tion of ploughing-matches, leads me, however, more particularly 
to direét my obfervations to that mode of encouragement formerly 
exclufively held out to commerce and manufacture, but now hap- 
pily directed to agriculture—the encouragement of premiums. 

obferve then, upon this fubje€t, that the wifdom evinced, in 
our difcerning at length the due preference of agriculture to com- 
merce and manufaéture, has {till much more been confpicuoufl 
difplayed, in our total rever{al of every maxim, formerly aéted upon 
in the appropriation of premium, whilft commerce and manufae- 
ture continued to be the prevailing rage ; 4nd in our having adopt- 
ed new maxims, as to this fubje&, of a nature diametrically oppofite. 
This fuperior wifdam of maxim has been peculiarly manifefted 
(as fhall appear in:my further illuftration) in regard to the appro- 
priation of premiums at ploughing matches. ; 

During the commercial and manufaéturing tage, premiums 
were held out, to induce /pirited adventurers to the trial of new ine 
ventions, whofe utility was as yet unafcertained’; nor were they con- 
tinued longer than until the afcertained utility of the invention (if 
happily it proved ufeful) enabled it to fland upon its own legs, in con- 
—_— Sequence 
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fequence of the profit of its prattice fufficiently rewarding the pra&ifer. 
In regard, however, to the encouragement of the plough, “we 
have moit fapiently reverfed all thefe antiquated maxims. 

I muft indeed acknowledge (I truft, in all due. fentiments of 
humiliation, under a fenfe of this remnant of folly {till exifting 
in the Britith empire), that, in fome very few initances of ac- 
counts of Englifh ploughing-matches, the antiquated maxims feem 
itill foolifhly to have been adhered to: Ploughs of different, and 
of newly invented conitruGions, have been ftarted, in competition 
again one another, and again{t thofe of mere ufual conftruc- 
tion, that their refpective fuperiorities might thus be clearly af- 
certained. 

It however rejoices my heart to obferve, that in by far the 
greater number of in{tances, the newly invented maxim of wifdom 
has moft happily prevailed in ploughing-matches. Premiums 
have been held forth; sot to induce competitors to the trial of any 
thing neqo and unofcertained ; not to Jupport {and that but for a 
avhile) what cannot as yet be trufled to fand its own ground without 
extrinfic aid; but te reward perfeverance in what has been already 
fully eftablifbed into general practice upon its afcertained aud acknow- 
Jedged utilaty ; to upheld, by foreign fupport, what is in np manner 
of rife of falling, 

‘The wifdom and propriety of the inftitution of ploughing- 
matches in general, and of this newly adopted maxim as to the 
application of premium in particular, wil! beth, I hope, be moft 
seadily evinced by the following arguments. 

_ dime, As to the annual célebration of ploughing-matches, the 
wifdom of the meafure muft be abundantly apparent to thofe who 
confider its exact conformity to the fimilar inttitution of zueapon- 
foawing, fo wifely devifed, and fo long upheld by our prudent 
anceftors. Objectors have indeed alleged againft this argument 
from the wifdom of antiquity, that, ‘ as arms do not conftitute 
the ufual profeilion and employment of the people at large ; with- 
out the pofitive inflitution of weapon-/bawing, the ufe of arms would 
neceflarily fall into defuetude : but that the analogy by no mens 
holds as to ploughing ; for that, as longas men fhall continue (ac- 
«cording to Homer’s characteriftic definition) to be wheat eaters, 
there can be no manner of rifk of .the plough ever falling into 
difufe ; that, in fhort, in the very nature of the thing, there is 
conitituted a moft complete infurance, not only of the continu- 
ance, but alfo of the unremitting perfection of the art, fo long as 
the meliorations of manufacturing induftry upon raw produce, or 
the importation of different commodities by. commerce {hall con 
finue to furnith an exchangeable value for the increafed produ 
M4 tions 
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tions of agriculture ;—that the obvious intere/ of the mafter farmer, 
and the no lefs obvious intere# of the farm-fervant (whofe fupe- 
rior fkill in his profeffion muft ever infure him either of better 
wages, or at leaft of preference of employment), are caufes whofe 
unceafing operation may be with certainty depended upon for the 
undeviating progrefs towards perfection, both of theoretic and 
practical agricultural fkill, unlefs indeed where, through legal ob- 
ttruGtion, or through fome abfurd incapacitation in confequence 
of foolifhly conceived terms of private bargain, that intere/ is 
either diminifhed or annihilated.’ Such, Sir, I apprehend to be 
the fall force of the objection. Far it is always my mode to do 
all manner of jyftice to the arguments of my adverfary. Nor does 
one, in this way, do any differvice to his own fide of the dif- 
pute ; for, even fuppofing one’s arguments, per contra, were not 
in reality of themfelves very conclufive, yet the very baldnefs 
with which you meet your adverfary upon his ftrongeft ground, 
indicates your own confeioufnefs of perfect ability to overgome 
him ; for the which the reader is therefore difpofed to give you 
credit, although he fhould not be able a€tually to perceive that 
any confiderable degree of force has, on your part, been exerted, 
But this, by the way, as a prudential hint in regard to extrica- 
tion from controverfial difficulty. In anfwer then to this ob- 
jection, I thall not, like the gravelled Quaker, appeal to heaven 
as my laft and only refort, nor fay with him, The Lord rebuke 
thee, oh argument! No, Sir, | am by no means reduced to 
fuch a lait fhift. On the contrary, I do boldly affert, and do 
moft confidentially maintain, that the analogy upon which I 
found, and which the objector thus pervicacioufly controverts, 
is not.one whit lefs ftrong, nor lefs conclufive, than many 
of thofe analogies upon which many a feemly fyftem has been 
erected, and has obtained currency in the fciences of politics and 
of medicine, as well as in the fcience of agriculture. But I beg 
pardon for having dwelt thus difproportionately and fuperfluoutly 
long upon this argument, and now haften to other {titi more in- 

terefting confiderations. 
2de, ‘fhen, as to the fuperior wifdom difplayed by the patro- 
nizers of ploughing-matches (particularly in the modernly devifed 
maxim, of holding out premiums, not for any thing new and unaf- 
certained, but for perfeverance in what is already perfeé%ly eablifbed 
into practice, and infured alfo of continuance from its known and.ac- 
knowledged fuperier utility ;—I1 thould confider it as a matter already 
abundantly obvious to every one who has attended to that humi- 
liating mortification which the patron mutt inevitably uudergo, 
who, has lent his countenance and his, money to tliefupport ot 
{chemes 
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fchemes and projects which have manifefted their own abfurdiry; 
in’ proving finally abortive. You mutt know well, Siv, what 
number of our countrymen had recourfe to hanging in. their 
own gatters as the laft direful expedient of withdrawing them 
felves from public ridicule, upon the burfting of that bubble, the 
South Sea fcheme. How many Ruffian boyars, and German 
gentry and princes, have there not been reduced from a ftate of 
affluence to rags and penury, in countenancing and fupporting the 
vifionary unafcertained fchemes of the projectors of the medicinal 
panacea, andthe univerfal tranfmutation of metals? Is it not 
then highl dent, in our modern patriotic patrons of the ufe- 
ful arts, to feeure themfelves againft all poffible rifk of fuch dif- 
after, by confining the encouragement of bounties and pre- 
miums to fuch praétices as are eftablifhed and fecured of \conti- 
nuance, without the fmalleft need of foreign aid, from their own 
obvious and approved utility? For my own part, Sir, though 
now an old man, I neverthelefs expe@ to live to fee the happy 
days, when every attempt at new invention (neceflarily of itfelf 
precarious) fhall be abfolutely knocked on the head; and when, 
under fuch fafe-fighting patrons, men fhall be excited, by beun- 
tics and premiums, to perfeverance in the long eftablifhed and moft 
approved ufeful pra€tices, of eating their dinners through the day, 
and of going to fleep in their beds through the night. 

But, to place this fubjeét in another point of view. Having al- 
ready pointed out the wifdom of the maxim negatively, as a 
feeurity againft the difafter of mortification, 1 next proceed to point 
out its poftive advantages as tending to infure to patrons the exalts 
ing feeling of felf-applaufe, and the flattering remuneration of publie 
praife. Every patron moft unquettionably aims at thefe, and is of 
courfe intereited in that credit which can only be obtained through 
the fuccefs of the fchemes which he efpoufes. To withhold coun- 
tenance, and to fhake the head of doubt and miftruft at the pro- 
pofal of every new invention, infallibly fecures to the profeffed 
patron of the ufeful, one of two advantages ; either the charac- 
ter of penetrating forefight in cafe of mifcarriage, or that of cau- 
tious prudence in cafe of the fuccefs of the fcheme. When patrons, 
however, give their patronage of premium to the encouragement of 
the progrefs of what is, by neceflity of its own nature, progreffive, 
they not only infallibly fecure themfelves = mertifieation, but 
may thus all flily appropriate fome thare of public praife for the ef- 
fectuating of that progrefs which in fact refulted from the inhe- 
rent neceility of the thing ; a great facility being afforded, in fuch 
ike inftances, of confounding (to ufe the words ef a modetn author) 
mere coincidence with caufation. Happinefs, it is commonly ob- 
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feryed, confifits in opinion; and if patrons, acting upon this 
maxim, can raife themfelves to the delightful felf-fatisfying .con- 
{cioufnefs. of their proving public benefactors, it matters the. lefs 
whether this opiniog is-ereted upon a juit foundation, or is 
merely affumed through this ready opportunity of comfounding, if 
only tie opinion itfelf does really exift. A flattering occafion is 
thus given of attaining to the felf-gratulation of the fly of the 
fable, perched upon the wheel of the rolling chariot, and of vent. 
ing one’s felf at every turn, in the words of her exulting excla- 
mation, ¢ Lord, what a clutter I make, and what aduft I raife in 
my progrefs 1’ he: 

I do profefs myfelf an admirer of ancient wifdom.,. The com- 

mercial mode of appropriating premiums merely to what is new 
- and unafcertained, 1 do confider as having been a mere fanciful 
innovation. -But, happily, we are now retracing our foottteps, 
and reverting to the wifdom long ago compreffed into the pro- 
verbial adage, ‘ a bird in hand is worth two in the buth.’ To 
part with the money premium in hand, in encouragement of an 
untried invention, is afluredly to relinquifh a certain, advantage 
in poffeffion, for a very uncertain advantage, indeed, in expecta- 
tion; whereas, when you hold out a premium to encourage a 
practice already perfectly underitood, and thoroughly eftablithed, 
and infured of continuance from the fuperior profit. it. is feen to 
produce, you-may be perfectly aflured that your money is not 
adly thrown away... 
.. But, farther,.to hold out premiums for new inventions, is, in 
my humble opinion, taking the dire€t road towards univerfal in- 
novation, whofe demon {pirit every wife man will certainly en- 
deavour, tooth and nail, to overwhelm. That mode of appro- 
priation of premium was itfelf an innovation, fuited to the daring 
adventurous {pirit of commerce; a {pirit which I have ever be- 
held with jealous fufpicion.. Asa very old man, Sir, confirmed 
in, and wedded to. his old habits, I am a warm friend to every 
thing long eftablifhed; I hate the very name of reform 3 and if 
we fhouki once encourage a fpirit of innovation in our ploughing, 
God enone how foon we might: proceed to revolutions in the 
itate ! <" 

Eyery local pra€tice, which has obtained the fanCtion of long 
eftablifhment, I do confider as, ip/o. facto, evinced to be moft fit 
for that place where it has prevailed; and its continuance, | 
therefore judge, ought to be itrongly fecured by the modern de- 
yifed or rather revived premiums upon perfeverance.,. What man 
jn his fenfes, for inftance, would ever madly propofe, by initi- 
tuted premiums, to introduce into the Englifh county of Middle- 
fex, ether the ufe of fanners, or of thrafhing machines; or of 
twe 
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two horfes as fufficient for the draught of a plough, and as. capa~ 
ble of being ea by the plough-holder without the aid of a 
driver ; or of fwing. inftead of wheel ploughs ;—matters whieh 
the natives never heard of, but by mere vague report? To me it 
appears much more than probable, that fuch injudicious innova- 
tions would neither fuit the nature of the foil nor of the climate, 
nor the genius of the brutes nor of the men. ‘The-very wife 
electors of that diftri€t of the capital are ever making a clutter a- 
bout liberty and reform; and, confidering their influence at the 
head, the impulfe there given might foon be communicated to the 
more diftant members. I fhall, however, entertain no ferious 
alarm, nor confider all this blufter as any thing more than a mere 
harmlefs and falutary evaporation of turbulence, till I fhall ob- 
ferve the fpirit of innovation actually manifefling itfelf in altera- 
tions of their good old fafhioned agricultural practices. This, 
indeed, would be fomething more ferious than words, and more 
ominous than their rioting for Sir F. Whilft they hall, 
however, perfevere in their old practice, and fhall continue to re+ 
fift the propofed innovation in the diftribution of their porter in 
their own mugs, inftead of thofe of the publicans, I fhall be per- 
fuaded that, in heart, they ftill adhere to the good old maxim, 
Nolumus Anglia leges mutare. 

If my arguments, hitherto ufed, fhould not, of themfelves, 
be deemed perfe€tly demonftrative of the wifdom of the modern 
maxim, as to the appropriation of premiums at ploughing match- 
es, I could eafily enforce unanimous conviction by having re- 
courfe to the overwhelming weight of authority. And here, 
Sir, I would entirely difclaim the authority of general confent, 
however evidently in my favour, in the account of almoft every 
Scotch ploughing-match which appears in our newfpapers. Not, 
Sir, but that this authority is fufficiently cogent ; I rejeé it, not 
for want of force, but as entirely fuperfluous. I would appeal, 
Sir, to an authority of infinitely greater weight than that of the 
general confent of any given number of obfcure ploughing-match 
patrons; for, in my eftimation, it is the quantity of brains, 
and not the mere number of fnouts, that ought to confer au- 
thority upon opinion. The authority, to which I appeal, is no 
lefs than that of the Highland Society of Scotland, from whofe 
labours fo much, and fo jultly is expected. 

- They, too, have of late extended their patronage to this fa- 
vourite protegé of the public; and under their immediate aufpi- 
ces, an exemplary refpectful deference continues to be paid to 
the modern, or rather lately renovated ancient maxim, as to the 
appropriation of premium. We. never yet, Sir, have heard, 
and, I truft, never fhall hear, of their interference, in’ rathly _ 
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firetching forth a facrilegious hand againft the ancient and vene- 
rable fabric of immemorially conftituted Highland agricultural 
ptactice. We have never heard of their attempting to intro. 
duce into the Highlands of Scotland, by inftituted premiums to 
that effect, the ufe of fanners, or of thrafhing, by either flails 
or mills, inftead of the eftablifhed compendious mode, (em- 
bracing, in one operation, the whole proceffes of thrahing, 
winnowing, and drying), that of burning the crop. Neither have 
we, yet, heard of their encouraging (by premiums upon plough. 
ing matches fo performed) the ufe of the plough drawn by two 
horfes working upon collars, and without a driver, to the dif- 
conragement of the eftablifhed, antique, and venerable practice 
of ploughing with four horfes going abreaft; yoked to their 
draught by the attaching tackle of nature’s own providing, even 
the hair of their own tails; and driven, or rather led, or rather 

ulled forward, by a man leader, holding in his one hand their 
falters of twifted willow, walking backwards before the horfes, 
with his face looking to their faces, and with the other hand 
beating them upon the forehead with a cudgel, to make them 
advance forward. No, Sir; I truft the Society are too wife to 
attempt fuch rath innovations. Their only interference in this 
kind, of which I have feen an account, was in a ploughing, 
match lately performed, for premiums of their affignment, at 
Carnwath in Clydefdale, where the ploughing was executed by 
two-horfe ploughs (according to your well known and approved 
Eaft Lothian pragtice), and that too in a diftri& where the mode 
of ploughing is perfectly familiar and eftablithed, and infured 
of continuance from its acknowledged fuperior utility, without 
the fmalleft need of any foreign fupport whatfoever, and where, 
of courfe, a premium upon per/everance is peculiarly appropriate, 
jn conformity.to the maxim I have been endeavouring to illuf- 
trate, the wifdom and propriety of which, I hope, I have now 
sendered as plain to every reader as— 

8th Fanuary 1805. ABC. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


If ploughing matches are generally conducted after the man- 
ner alleged by our correfpondent, and if premiums are, at thefe, 
adjudged, not to new inventions, but to perfeverance in practi- 
ces already perfectly familiar, and firmly eftablifhed upon their 
approved utility, we muft certainly concur in that fenfe of their 
ridiculous futility, which our correfpondent expreffes under co- 
yer of his ironical yindication. And if importance is aflumed 
pon the merit of fuch a futile inftitution—if well ‘neabing 
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people ate induced to lay out difproportionate fums ‘upon its 
fupport, in the liberal-minded, but ill-digefted corfception—that 
they are thereby contributing to the promotion of the ufeful art 
of agriculture, we mutt give credit to the correfpondent who 
unmafks fuch prepofterous pretenfions, and reduces fuch infti- 
tutions to their proper level in the eftimation of the public. 

We fear, indeed, that our correfpondent’s ridicule is but too 
generally applicable, and have often confidered thefe plough- 
races, which feem to conftitute the prevailing rage, in the 
light of a mere harmlefs amufement. As fuch, we have look- 
ed upon them as equally unentitled either to much praife or 
blame. Under fuch views, however, we muft ftiil confider 
them as affording an entertainment, at leaft equally rational, 
and probably fully more ufeful, than boxing matches, cock- 
fights, or the races of lice upon heated trenchers. We have 
uniformly, in the courfe of out work, efpoufed the opinion ex+ 
pretied by our correfpondent, that the improvement of agricul- 
ture molt effentially depends on the intereff in improvement, 
which is communicated to the cultivator of the foil; and that, 
if there is no want of moral excitement, praélical improvement will 
follow of courfe, in the prefent enlightened ftate of fociety. 

As to the ploughing-match under the aufpices of the High- 
land Society at Carnwath, referred to by our correfpondent, we 
are not fo thoroughly apprized of all particulars as to be able 
perfectly to judge, whether it is juftly entitled to that ridicule 
which he throws upon it, as turning out, in effelt, to have been a 
mere affignment of premium to pexfeverance. We certainly confi- 
der all public bodies as fufceptible of imprefhon from the cur- 
rent of popular impulfe ; aud that this is what they have chiefly 
to guard-againft in their eperations. The inftitution of this fo- 
ciety appears to us ominous of much good to the country at 
large, in affording a proper mode of collecting the general fenfe 
of the moft enlightened part of the community upon every im- 

ortant public queftion. Nor do we conceive that its refpecta- 

ility, in public eftimation, can be in the fmalleft degree im- 
paired by the harmlefs jokes our correfpondent has thrown out 
in regard to what they have not done. 

Our Drawcanfir-like correfpondent lays about him in allditec- 
tions, and has had his ftroke of wit at our old and refpeéted 
friends of the Eddleftone Club. And here we muft join him 
in his fincere and unqualified approbation of their having ereét- 
ed themfelves into a fociety for agricultural difcuflion, as alfo 
in his regret of the infrequency of their communications. A’ 
to his bgnter of hyperbolical compliment, we can hardly fuppofe 
they can have afforded any fair ground for it, in any thing of 
arrogance 
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arrogance on their part. Some of them are perfonally known 
to us; and, from their good humour, we fhould fuppofe that, 
inftead of being irritated, they might even .be tempted to offer 
our witty correfpondent the honours of honorary memberfhip, 
and to folicit his correfpondence; the farther continuance of 
which we, on our part, warmly requett. 


—— — — 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Culture of Sainfoin. 
Sir, 

The great utility of fainfoin for horfes and cattle of all de- 
{criptions, both when ufed as green foiling, or when made into 
hay, is univerfally admitted, not only on account of the luxuriant 
and abundant crop produced on poor foils, but on account of 
the excellent nourifhment it affords. A more extenfive cultivation 
of this very ufeful plant, on foils favourable to its growth, is in 
no {mall degree retarded by the injury fuftained from it to the 
after rotation of crops. Moft kinds of grain, particularly wheat 
and barley, die and wafte away in the blade; fo that fometimes 
after a turnip crop, and a good dreffing of lime, even after a fal- 
low, to the fifth or fixth crops, inftances are not wanting of a 
wheat crop being nearly all deftroyed. From the beft obferva- 
tions, this effet appears to be occafioned by fome fmall flug or 
caterpillar, probably fed by the roots of the fainfoin. Lime, in 
its new flacked, or quick ftate, has been often reforted to in vain; 
and a field under my obfervation, fallowed after fainfoin, and 
limed with feven or eight chalders per acre. for wheat, produced 
not one-third of an average crop. Whether paring and burning 
the furface might have the defired effeét, I cannot fay; becaufe 
perhaps the concealed enemy lies deeper under the furface than 
that operation would reach; but, if any of your intelligent cor- 
refpondents could fuggeft a remedy, founded on experience, 
through the medivm of your very ufeful publication, it would 
much oblige, your’s, &c. &c. 

Wm. ALLEN. 
Stream Farm, Sherburn, Yorkfire, Fan. 30th 1805. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Mildew in Wheat, and of the Propriety of Cutting an In- 
feéted Crop early. 

Sir, LA 

" Your obferving correfpondent from Yorkthire (Vol. V- p..498-) 

fends you a very important difcovery.. Whether he may a 
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fedtly corre&t in the ftatement, it is not for me to determine. 
He may, poflibly, be guided by the information of others, and, 
in that cafe, may be mifled. ‘The account, at firft fight, feems 
to fhock our notions of the procefs of frumentation. But that 
is nota fuflicient caufe for condemning it. Trials, without pre- 
judice, fuch as become inquirers after truth, are the fureft means 
to determine the queftion. You anticipate me, Sir, I doubt not, 
in the circumftance I allude to. Mildewed wheat, your corref- 
pondent reports, if reaped while it is green, will contain grains 
of much more value than if it flands til it is ripe. ‘The gentle- 
man attempts nothing, by way of theory, to account for this ex- 
traordinary appearance. He merely ftates the fact, without ob- 
fervation or comment. Reflecting upon this new difcovery, if 
it is one, in natural hiftory, fomething may perhaps, I think, be 
adduced to countenance the poffibility of its exiftence. 

The mildew in wheat, if it is extreme, may refemble an atro- 
phy in the animal body. In this cafe the grain, like the animal, 
muft decreafe in. bulk, the longer the plant lives after it is affeQt- 
ed. A favourable feafon for maturing the one, as the moft fuc- 
culent food for nourifhing the ether, will be perfectly fruitlefs. 
The two fubfttances will not remain ftationary; they will decline 
in continual progreflion, till the grain is reduced to a fkin, and 
the animal to a fkeleton. 

Upon this principle, public economy is interefted in faving as 
great a proportion of food as the nature of the cafe will admit. 
The only means of effecting this, feems to be early cutting in 
the one inftance, and timely flaughtering in the other. Iam, 
Sir, your obedient fervant, ‘ 

** j. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Account of a Prolific Ewe. 











Sir, 


Scucw rare inftances of animal fecundity as the following, 
ought to have a place, I think, in the Farmer’s Magazine. 

In 1801, a gimmer fheep, bred by, and {till the property of 
Mr Bell of Woodfide, near Barmoor-caftle, Northumberland, 
yeaned five lambs. : 

In 1802, the fame fheep produced alfo five lambs. 
' * 1803, the fame ewe brought forth the fame namber of 
ambs. 

Lately the yeaned four lambs. In four years this prolific crea- 
ture has produced nineteen lambs ; a rate of increafe neyer be= 
fore equalled, probably in this, or in any other fpecies of fheep. 

' :.* 
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This ewe thews externaliy no peculiar configuration. She is 
of the improved breed of long-woolled fheep, fo long propa. 
gated in that neighbourhood ; was tupped by rams of the fame 
breed; is herfelf white, as were alfo the rams which were put 
to her. She is well formed, and will, when fat, weigh feven. 
teen pounds per quarter. ; 

It may not be improper alfo to mention, that of thefe nine. 
teen lambs fome were black. I am, Sir, your friend and fervant, 
19th March 1804. J. 
en 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply, Sir G. 8. Mackenzie to Mr. Headrick. 
Siry 

I nap prepared a reply to Mr Low of Annfield’s letter, vol. V. 
p. 451, which, in my humble opinion, fatisfa€torily fupported 
the objeftions formerly offered againft the method fuggefted 
by A. &., for afcertaining the quality of limeftone; which is 
now rendered unneceflary by the appearance of Mr Headrick’s 
Jetter in your laft Number. Not withing to take wp room, 
by any difcuffion which cannot intereft your readers, 1 con- 
fider it as fuperfluous to point out how Mr Headrick has vir- 
tually acknowledged the validity of my objeétions to A. S.’s 
proceffes; or to fhow how awkwardly an apology comes for 
A. S., after an attempt to vindicate him; or even to cotreét the 
mifreprefentations of my former commanications which appear 
in Mr Headrick’s paper. It will be fufficient to exhibit to yout 
readers a fource of error in his procefs, which he confider- 
ed as fuch in what I propofed. 1. may juft point out to Mr 
Headrick, fince he has given me liberty, what appears to be a 
miftatement in his own procefs, which perhaps has proceeded 
from inaccuracy of expreffion. After reading the laft paragraph, 
p- 13, it appears that Mr Headrick meant exaétly as he writes. 
But, from what. he fates at p. 17, other carbonates, befides 
that of lime, may be prefent; and, of courfe, the remainder, 
after deducting the refufe, may not be the proportion of carbo- 
nate of lime, ba may have, befides the real proportion, the ad- 
dition of the carbonic acid which belonged to the other care 
bonates. ; 

But it is not, by any means, ¢ the proportion of carbonate of 
lime contained in the mafs’ which a farmer wishes to afcertain? 
jt is the proportion of Jime to the refufee From what Mr Head- 
rick has ftated, of the variable proportions of carbonic acid and 
lime, his procefs cannot difeover what is wanted, any more than 
what I propofed, to enable a farmer to gwe/s what he = to 

now. 
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know. It, is. mot carbonate, but, /ime, which the farmer withes 
to carry home; and I fhall juft ftate a cafe, by which it will be 
feen how very deceitful Mr Headrick’s procefs may be. 

He cannot deny, that two pieces of limeftone may appear to 
contain exaétly the fame quantity of refufe. Meeting with fuch 
a cafe, he will tell a farmer, that he may take whichever of 
the two.is moft conyenient, as they are both equally good: 
But obferve, the, confequence. Let us fuppofe that each con- 
tains 10 per cent. of refufe. The whole contents may be as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Refufe — _ 10 10 

Carbonic acid and water 40 45 

Lime _— —_ 50 45 

‘ ' 100 190 
. Trufting to Mr Headrick, a farmer may choofe No. 2. In 
fhells from this lime, he will carry home, for every ten parts of 
refufe, 45,0f lime. But had he obtained a proper analyfisy he 
would have preferred the other; becaufe, for every ten parts 
of refufe, he would have got fifty of lime. If Mr Headrick 
allows the poffibility of fuch a cafe occurring, he muft allow his 
procefs to.be unfatisfa€tory. No farmer, ignorant of practical 
chemiftry, can be fuppofed able to manage acid, muriate of ba- 
tytesy. ammonia and potafh ; all which he muft ufe according to 
Mr Headrick’s plan. Adopting the ufe of thefe agents (none of 
which are mentioned in A. S.’s Aints of Mr Headrick’s inven- 
tion), a more certain way of determining the quality of lime- 
{tone would appear, to be, to burn a piece of the ftone com- 
letely, diffolve 100 lib. in an acid, and weigh the refufe. 
Care muft be taken to burn the lime thoroughly. It fhould be 
firt weighed, then flacked, and afterwards the reft of the pro- 

cefs fhould be gone through with great caré. 

, 1am extremely forry that it is not now poffible for Pol-CEco- 
homicus to read in, your Magazine that [ am by no means dif- 
pleated with his taillery. Had it pleafed Heaven’ to {pare him, 
thould have reckoned myfelf fortunate in having fuch an an- 
tagonift, in any point. You and your readers will have to ‘la 
ment his lofs'; and, for my own part, I fhall ever’ regret’ not 
having fooner called him forth into the Magazine. I am, Sir, 
your obediént humble fervant, ! 


G.S. Macrenzis: 


t 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

On the Power of Horfes in Drawing Thrafbing-Machines, €c. 
Sir, 

Fuirnt and fteel in collifion produce fire, which neither of 
them poffefs in themfelves. Your correfpondent T.—t. p. 50, 
in anfwer to my obfervations in Vol. V. p. 19, together with 
this reply of mine, will, I hope, induce fome real mathematician 
to take up the matter in difpute between us, and fettle the 
queftion on folid grounds. In the mean time, if T.—t. pleafes, 
tam ready and willing to reduce the matter to a fpecial cafe, and 
to appoint the very learned Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh umpire between us, on condition 
that the lofer fhall pay a rump and dozen to the Umpire, the 
Conductor, the Publifhers of the Farmer’s Magazine, and the 
winner, who fhall name the time, place, and perfons who are 
to partake thereof. The general principle, not the abfolute 
quantum of lofs by obliquity, to be the point at iffue. 

Before entering on a reply to his ingenious letter, I moft 
heartily and unequivocally give my warmeft approbation to the 
idea, or rather the a¢tual experiment announced in his fecond 
short epiftle, of employing light flafts upon low ftarts, for en- 
ablirig the horfes to ftop the machine at pleafure. In my humble 
opinion the improvement is capital, and reduces the machine, 
with low ftarts, to abfolute perfection, fo far as it is capable of 
improvement in that refpect. 

I cannot, however, agree to the plan for flopping fuch ma- 
chines by long traces, led from breechings to the ftart or lever 
in advance of the horfe: Becaufe, as the horfe moves in the 
fegmemt of a circle, thefe traces muft extend nearly to its quad- 
rant, and muft either hang fo loofe as to endanger entanglement 
with the horfes legs when drawing, or, if light enough to avoid 
that inconveniency, mult extend in the direction of the chord 
of a much greater arc than that fubtended by the horfe, thus 
falling greatly within his line of draught, and impeding his ex- 
ettions by preffing him inwards. 

The very ingenious device, for bringing the point of draught 
very near the utmoft extent of the lever, is altogether nugatory 
and ufelefs ; for every mathematician will decidedly pronounce, 
that if the ftout bar of iron were extended an hundred inches 
beyond the end of the lever, and curved back again to the only 
place from which the horfe can draw, i. e. oppofite the original 
eye or ring, not one atom of power would thereby be gained to 
the horfe; and the only confequence would be a prodigious ex- 
pence of iron, and an additional weight upon the machine, in- 
creafing its friction. ' 
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I now recur to the original queftion of moft importance be- 
tween us ;—the lofs of power in confequence of the obliquity, 
when horfes draw by traces from low levers or ftarts. I have 
formerly ftated myfelf to be no mathematician; but I have 
ftill fome little recolle€tion of the leffons of my youth, efpe- 
cially from that very great man our country has latey loft, Pro- 
feflor Robifon of Edinburgh; and though I cannot pretend to 
demonftrate the cafe mathematically, I fhall endeavour to ftate 
the matter in as clear popular terms as poflible, by the help of a 
very fimple diagram. : 

Take A, the centre of 
the horfe-wheel, and AB 
as the entire efficient 
length of the ftartor lever, 
upon which the horfe acts 
in traces faftened to the 
loop or eye at B; for it 
is evident that all beyond 
that point is intirely ufe- 
lefs to his draught. The 
dotted arc, BF, is part B 
of the circlein which the 121098 765 
horfe draws. Suppofe C to be the centre of the horfe’s draught, 
or the point between his fhoulders, and removed in confe- 
quence of the length of traces, fwingle-tree, &c. 84 feet from B, 
the point of the lever to which he is attached. Let fall the per- 
pendicular C E, from C, the point of aétual draught, to E, upon 
the lever or ftart. Now, L affirm, the horfe drawing obliquely 
from B, in the line BC, exerts a power exactly equivalent to 
what he would poffefs, if drawing dire€tly perpendicular to A B 
in the line E C, which evidently cuts off early three feet from 
the efficient length of the original lever A B of 13 feet, reducing 
it to little more than 10 feet. Whereas, when a horfe draws by 
{mall perpendicular fhafts from a high ftart or lever, having B 
in the centre between them, that point becomes the actual place 
of his draught, and his efficient lever is full 13 feet. 

To thew more clearly the effet of obliquity in draught, let us 
aflume the two extreme cafes. Suppofe the horfe to draw from 
B in a dire&t line towards A, he would only tend to prefs the 
horfe-wheel againft the centre. In the oppofite direction, draw- 
ing dire€tly outwards from B, he would only tend to overturn 
the horfe-wheel, or to drag it from its centre. It follows, then, 
that, in every fuppofable obliquity towards one or other of thofe 
intirely ufelefs lines of draught, or every deflexion from direa® 
perpendicular draught as at'B G, this power muft be proportion- 
ally leffened ; or, what amounts to the fame thing, the —— 
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of the lever, upon which he acts, proportionally fhortened. I do 
not take into confideration the increafed friction at the centre, 
which muft always be greater, as the draught is more oblique. 

As your correfpondent ‘T.—t. feems difpleafed: with the term 
fart, ufed by me in my former letter, 1 have endeavoured to 
accommodate his tafte, by fubftituting, or adding, /ever in this 
letter. Start, however, is the technical expreflion of our mill- 
wrights in this quarter; and I make no objection to his term 
kar, though that rather applies to the levers employed at fea for 
working the capftan or the windlafs. 

With all due deference to '[.—t., and unceafing good withes 
to you and your excellent Magazine, I remain, &c. &c. 

Berwickfbire, 16th Feb. 1805. R. rr. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Utility of a General Law for regulating Drainage in 
Scotland. 
Sir, 


In the progrefs of the agriculture of Scotland, I am inclined 
to think there is no epoch more memorable than that which 
‘brought to light found netions upon the theory and practice of 
draining. 

Without demonftrating to a certainty the precife climate of 
this country, or its extent of clay lands and plains, it muft be 
acknowledged to be unfavourably circumftanced as to the for- 
mer, and as to the latter, contains extenfive tra€ts perifhing by 
wet. On the other hand, an uneven furface, every where deeply 
indented by larger or leffer water courfes, ravines, or furrows, 
infures, with a moderate degree of contrivance, fuccefs in every 
enterprize of draining. 

The ftructure of the exterior of the earth has been of late 
admirably well explained to the fenfitive organs by delineations 
of its fections in all variety of beds, and the operation of water 
upon them made manifeft, whether in percolating the pervious 
ftrata, or refting upon the folid. Even thofe leaft familiarized 
with the fludy of any thing abftraé&t, may, by thefe fimple 
iketches, comprehend the mechanifm of fprings, and their form- 
ation and rife out of the earth, and may be faid indeed to trace 
the fubjeét to its fountain head. So far, therefore, every farmer 
may be his own draining doétor, and, except in very eccentric 
cafes, defign the plans for that fpecies of improvement. 

' The fecond ftep, namely practice, for executing the work fo as 
--to make the moft of the natural advantages, and overcome the 
‘natural difficulties of the fituation, has arrived at a great degre’ 
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of perfection, chiefly through the ingenuity of Elkington, whofe 
head, more fertile than his tongue, operated upon a {cientifie 
comprehenfive fyftem, adapted to general ufe, which his elocu- 
tion was unable to explain. Whether, therefore, it be in the 
defign or execution of drains ; fuch improvement has been m: ule, 
that few great errors are likely to be committed in detecting the 
fource of the wet, and remedying that evil. 

It will be acknowledged, however, that in numberlefs fitua- 
tions where property is intermixed, the advantages of draining 
may be altogether denied, or imperfeétly poffefled, through the 
perverfenefs of neighbouring heritors commanding the level, 
until a new law on that fubjeét interpofe the adequate relief. In the 
neighbouring kingdom, the Legitlature has provided a remedy 
for every cafe of this kind by its Commiffion of Sewers, which, 
if I underftand aright, empowers the Commiflioners, upon caufe 
fhewn, to carry the operations forward notwithftanding all op- 
pofition of proprietors. Public intereft has in this inftance taken 
the lead, and limited the rights of property, fo that no ground 
thall be drowned by the invidioufnefs, inactivity, or apathy of 
the neighbourhood. A minute partition of property in many 
parts of England, its extenfive flats, its flowly moving rivers, 
have no doubt been the ftimulants to this very judicious enatt- 
ment ; and the benefit has been widely felt, by gaining great 
and fertile tracts of fens, banking out the fea, and confining 
rivers to a determined courfe, which before inundated the 
country. 

To borrow and to lend in the neceffaries of life, conftitutes 
one of the chief benefits of fociety among individuals, as in po- 
lity it does among nations; and to borrow a commiflion of fewers 
from England, would be a Joan as advifeable for Scotland, as 
their borrowing a divifion of commons, or a valuation of tithes, 
would be from us. 

I venture, therefore, to propofe to the meetings of heritors of 
counties, when afflembled at their head-courts of April and Oc~ 
tober, the following overtures for difcuffion and decifion. 

if, Is not a general commiflion of drainage, under Parlia- 
mentary authority, a defideratum in the agriculture of Scot- 
land? 

2d, May not the Juftices of the Peace, or Commiflieners of 
Supply, conftitute the board ? 

3d, May not they be empowered, at the fuit of any one intereft- 
ed to regulate and ftraighten the courfe of ftreams, direction of 
exifting or projected drains, vonds and watering places; deter- 
mine indemnifications, and the proportions in which thefe original 
eperations, and the upholding them, {hall affect the parties ? 
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4th, May not their judgements be final, unlefs appealed from 
to the Court of Seffion within three months after fentence ; fuch 
appeal to be difeuffed fummarily in that Court, as it does in dif- 
puted votes; and, where affirmed, the appealing party to be in- 
variably liable in cofts ? 

I flatter myfelf that thefe propofitions are of fo pleafing a nature, 
as to require no more than a candid hearing, and fair {tatement, 
to command univerfal affent. Sure am I alfo, that infinite be- 
nefit would thereby arife to almoft every quarter of the king- 
dom, when put under the adminiftration of difcreet commiflion- 
ers, efpecially if empowered to confult fkilful farmers, or other 
expert men, when, in difficult cafes, they ftand in need of ad- 
vice. Relieved, by thefe means, from the malignant effects of 
the emu/atio vicinii in our fellow-creatures, we fhould only have 
to combat the obduracy of the inanimate creation, in our mires 
and marfhes, by much the moft reclaimable of the two. 

I remain your fincere wellwither, 


Ninewells, 12th March 1805. Joun Home. 







TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Steeping Turnip-Seed. 
Sir, 

As I with to promote the ufefulnefs of your Magazine by every 
endeavour in my power, you will pardon me for troubling you with 
the few obfervations or fuggeftions which follow ; and pray give 

them a place if they are thought worthy of notice. 
tis generally allowed, that the pickling of wheat before fow- 
ing prevents the crop from being fmutted; and may not an ex- 
periment be alfo tried, to prevent the fly and other infe&s from 
dettroying the tutnip crop, which fo often occurs? Turnips 
not only form the leading part of the modern fyftem of crop- 
ping, but prove a moft ufeful- winter food for all kinds of cat- 
tle, and produce much good manure for the fucceeding crops; 
therefore it is of the greateft confequence to know how to infure 
and preferve them againit fuch dangerous enemies. I know that 
Hour of brimftone blown upon wall trees, effeétually deftroys the 
infects that would otherwife eat up the bloffom ; and am pretty 
certain, that if it were the praGtice to mix at the rate of two 
ounces of the fame with each pound of turnip-feed, and cover 
them clofe up in an earthen can, ftirring them daily for four or five 
days previous to fowing, that the young feediing leaves will retain 
fuch a tafte of the fulphur, as to prevent the infeéts from med- 
dling with them at all; and as the expence and trouble of fuch 
an experiment is not worth mentioning, in comparifon to the > 
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nefit that may thereby be derived, I could with it to be more ge- 


nerally tried. 
Eaft-Lothian, Nov. 16. 1804. T. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Premiums offered by the Salton Farmers’ Club. 
Sir, 

I of TEN obferve in the Annals, and other Englifh publications, 
accounts of proceedings at the agricultural meetings of our fouth- 
ern neighbours, and judge that the following refolutions of the 
Farmers’ Club at Salton, in Eaft-Lothian, are equally well enti- 
tled to public attention. You will therefore be fo good as to in- 
fert them in your firft number, and oblige yours, &c. 


A Friend to Improvements. 


ees 


Eaft-Salton, 21ft March 1805. 

Tue Farmers’ Crvp, to encourage order and cleanlinefs in 

the villages within their diftri€t, offer, 

A reward of one guinea for the beft plan of a cot-houfe, in 
point of health and accommodation, (admitting the fun and 
air in the day-time, and warm during the winter nights), par- 
ticularly in the conftruction of the fire-place, fo as to give 
light and heat, with the leaft expence of fuel. 

2. For the three neateft and cleaneft cot-houfes upon the old con- 
ftruction, to be judged by a felect committee, (at their quar- 
terly meeting, 23d Augult)— 

T hirty fhillings for the firft ; 
A guinea for the fecond ; 
Half a guinea for the third. 

N. B. The walls within are to be white-wafhed with lime and 
water, well mixed with fand; the furniture taken out and 
fcoured on the green, the midden and pig-ftye placed behind 
the houfe, in a corner of the yard, to entitle the cotter to 
appear as a candidate for any of the above premiums. 

. For the beft method of deftroying the moft common and hurt- 
ful weeds—To the cleaneft farm in that refped, (ditches, 
fides of hedges, and corners of fields, included), upon the 


report of a committee of infpeftion, a medal to each, of 


ithe value of one guinea, with an infcription. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Account of a Plough lately invented for Water-Furrowing Land in 


@ complete manner. 
Sr, 

I rake this method of making the public acquainted with the 
Jate invention of a plough for clearing the furrows of wet and 
clay lands after fowing wheat or other corns thereupon, by Mr 
John Gladftones, mill-wright in Caftle-Douglas, which will be 
found to be of infinite advantage to all farmers who have lands of 
this defcription. 

The method I formerly took to clear the furrows of my ridges 
after I had wheat or other corns harrowed in, (the foil being a 
ftrong fandy clay), was the following :—I firft run the double- 
boarded plough once, or otherwife the common plough twice, up 
every furrow, and then fhovelled the furrows neatly from one end 
to the other; a very tedious and expenfive, although abfolutely 
neceflary, operation, particularly after wheat-fowing. Mr Glad- 
itones happening to call here laft autumn, when I had three or 
four men bufily employed in that operation, told me he thought 
he could eafily make a plough that would do the bufinefs, by once 
going up every furrow; and, defiring me to take a fhovel, and 
torm two or three yards of the furrow exactly after the manner I 
would wifh to have the whole done, which I accordingly did, 
forming it as neat as I poffibly could, he took the dimenfions of 
it exactly, and, to my aftonifhment, in two days thereafter made 
a plough which, upon the very firft trial, waiich exceeded my ex- 
pectations. It deepens and clears the furrow, making it the ex- 
act fhape of the fmall piece I formed for a pattern, not leaving a 
jingle clod the fize of an hen egg, from the one end of the 
jurrow to the other. I am convinced her firft day’s work 
faved me more than her original coft. Another great advantage 
of this plough is, that it fmooths the edges of the furrows fo 
completely, that there is no danger of the clods tumbling in after 
the operation ; which renders them much eafier to reap and plough 
afterwards, than wh « they are formed with the fhovel. 

I cannot give fuch a defcription of it as would be underftood. 
Suffice it to fay, it is much larger in fize, and quite different 
from the common double-boarded plough, although ftrong and 
timple in conftru€tion. I generally draw it with three horfes a- 
breaft: one goes in the furrow; the other two, one on each 
fide ; and one man dire&s both horfes and plough. Two ftout 
horfes, however, will draw it eafily; and if the land is foft, 
and in danger of being poached, they may both go in the furrow, 
she one before the other, by means of traces; but as I have ne- 
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ver tried them that way, I only give my opinion, not knowing, 
from expcrience, -yhow it might anfwer. 

Any perfon wifhing to have one, may apply go Mr Gladftones : 
the coft will be about 4l. or 41. ros. But as the carriage might 
come very high to thofe at a great diftance from Cattle-Douglas,: 
he thinks he could make a {mall model of one, which would coft 
about a guinea and a half, with directions along with it, that 
would enable any good tradefman to make a large one from it. 
If you think the above worthy of a place in your ufeful Mifcellany, 
I may perhaps trouble you, at fome future period, with an ace 
count of fome other of Mr Gladitones’ improvements in farming 
utenfils. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

Grange of Cree, 1805. Tuomas Hannay. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on Different Branches of Machinery, by Mr Farey, 
j junior. 
Sir, 

I am induced to the liberty of troubling you, principally in con- 
fequence of Mr FinpLaTer’s account of Jarpine’s bellows-pump, 
and your note thereon in the laft Number, (p. 25,) in order to in- 
form that very ingenious gentleman and your readers, that a fi- 
milar pump, or machine for raifing water, is defcribed and drawn 
in Leupor’s Theatrum Machinarum Hydraulicarum, publifhed in 
1724, which I fome time ago faw in the library of the Society of 
Arts. I have alfo heard that MM. De/agulier has defcribed a fimi- 
lar machine. The fpeedy decay of leather, when fituate as in 
Mr Jardine’s pump, would perhaps make it of inferior ufe to the 
common pump, and to many other engines now in ufe, for raifing 
water. 

Your correfpondent T—t, at p. 50, feems to have mifappre- 
hended what R. r.r., in vol. V. p. 19, faid might be demontftrated 
refpeCting the effective ftrength of horfes in drawing a thrafhing 
mill, either by traces, or immediately from the limbers fixed to 
the working lever of the mill. He intended to defcribe the differ- 
ence of effect, between the horfe drawing in a chord within the 
circle, or in a tangent without the circle. ‘To make this plainer to 
fuch as are unacquainted with mathematical principles; in any 
horfe-wheel which has been at work, meafure the diftance of the 
middle of the tract defcribed by the horfe’s feet, from the centre 
of the mill-thaft, which is the effective leverage for turning the 
mill; and this will in every cafe, but where the horfe draws be+ 
tween and immediately from the limbers, be found confiderably 
thorter than the ftart or lever, to which the whipple-tree of the 
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chains is attached ; and this increafingly, with the greater length 
of the traces, even to a much greater lofs of power than R. r. r, 
defcribes. A competent mechanic, in contriving a thrafhing-ma. 
chine, would firft afcertain or determine the velocity with which 
the beaters ought to move, to thrath cleaneit and with the greateft 
eafe, and the velocity with which the horfes or oxen, intended to 
move the fame, ought to walk, when drawing to the greateft ad- 
vantage ; and then, by a judicious arrangement of the number of 
wheels, the number of teeth therein, and circumference of the 
drum, combined with a certain circumference of tract which is 
to be trodden by the horfes, adapt the velocity of the beaters to 
that of the horfes. The length of the drum, or breadth of corn 
thrafhed at once, will depend on the number of horfes to be ufed. 
Horfes work to difadvantage, if the circle in which they walk is 
too {fmall; hence, experience has poe out the propriety of at- 
taching them to limbers fixed below the lever, in order that the 
horfe may walk in as large a circle as the building or pofts which 
fupport the upper centre of the mill-fhaft will admit; but the 
horie in this cafe draws uneafily, owing to one of the limbers de- 
fcribing a circle fo much larger than the other. In dow flarts (as 

our correfpondents provincially call them), there is generally no 
building or pofts to limit the length of the ftart or lever ; but the 
fame fhould be made as long as the ftrength and dimenfions of 
the materials will admit; and the horfes would be properly at- 
tached to the very end of the lever, as fhewn at p. 513 but the 
gron fhould by no means be bent, as T—t has recommended, but 
ftand at right angles (or nearly fo) to the lever: for the effect of 
his iron would be fomewhat more difadvantageous, than if the 
draught of the whipple-tree or thafts (fee p. 52.) had been bya 
pin through his third bolt hole from the end; in which cafe his 
propofed iron-work is evidently unneceflary. Mr T—t’s words, 
© The nearer the end of the ftart can be brought to the machinery, 
the more purchafe the horfe will have,’ is quite unintelligible to 
me, as it alfo appears to fome of greater experience and know- 
ledge than myfelf, to whom I have thewn it. While I am upon 
Mr T—t’s letter, permit me to mention, that Mr Satmen of Wo- 
burn Park (mentioned vol. V. p. 473.), the gentleman who con- 
ftructed the pife buildings, deicribed vol. Il. p. goo. 1. 6. has 
fo .greatly improved the French proeefs recommended by Mr 
Hottanp, that feveral of his pife buildings (particularly the houfe 
in which he refides) are quite equal to lone ; and that all the dif- 
ficulties to common mechanics or labourers in the French procefs 
are removed, by the very improved and fimple moulds and appa- 
satus invented by Mr SaLwon. 
' With your permiffion, I will remark on the calculations of 4 
correfpondent 
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correfpondent at p. 43, refpe€ting the pits neceffary to contain the 
turnips of 15 acres of ground. Suppofing the crop 33% tons per 
acre, and that a turnip is about ,%,ths of the weight of its bulk 
of water, we have 624 X .% = 56}, or 4cwt., the weight of a 
cubic foot of turnip nearly ; and 334 tons, or 670 cwt., divided 
by 4, gives 1340 cubic feet of turnips per acre ; and on 16 acres, 
there will be 2e,100 feet, or 744 cubic yards, not one tenth part of 
the bulk mentioned by your correfpondent. I am aware that this 
calculation may not be altogether accurate, and with that fome in- 
genious agriculturift would communicate the actual cubic meafure, 
as well as weight, of an average crop of turnips; and the fame of 
potatoes, carrots, &c. Iam, Sir, your obedient humble fervant, 
Weftninfler, 14th April 1805. Joun Farey, junior. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


General Remarks on the Corn-Laws, and on the Propriety of the 
Alterations made upon them laft Seffion of Parliament. 
Sir, 

I request acorner of your ufeful Publication for a few re- 
marks on the alarm taken by many perfons, on account of the al- 
teration made laft feflion of Parliament in the corn-laws. In your 
laft Number, a very diftinct and correct ftatement of the increaf- 
ed expences of farming is given, though I am afraid ftatements 
of that nature will not have the weight they deferve in the manu- 
facturing diftrits, where an idea feems to prevail, that the in- 
creafed expences, attendant upon the growth of grain, fhould not, 
in the fmalleft particle, be returned to the grower, by any increafe 
in the price of the commodity. 

It is now about fifty years fince I entered into the farming 
line, during which period I have paid confiderable atrention to 
thefe matters. In the firft fix years of my farming, the annual 
expenditure for every article, rent and family expences excepted, 
did not exceed twenty-two thillings per acre on what was kept 
under the plough; but, in the laft fix, the expenditure for the 
fame purpofes exceeded fifty-five fhillings, whilft my exertions 
in labouring, manuring, and every other operation were, as you 
may conceive, greater during the firft than the lait period; for 
my blood, which was then warm, ftimulated me on to ation, 
but is now cool, and flows with lefs impetuofity, confequently 
my rage for enterprize, or, in other words, for laying out money, 
has greatly abated. The beft ploughman’s wage was then three 
pounds five fhillings a year, now from eleven to twelve pounds ; 
a houfe-maid’s forty fhillings, now more than double that fum ; a 
labourer feyenpence per day, now twentypence ; 2 cart of rough 
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dung threepence and fourpence, now eighteenpence ; lime thells 
tenpence per boll, now twentypence and two fhillings, and the 
eart not fo well filled with four bolls as formerly with three. 
Let any perfon of common fenfe refie& upon thefe circumftances, 
and fay why the price of grain fhould remain ftationary, when 
the expence of raifing it is increafed fo aftonifhingly. 

That there may be fome parts of our corn-law fy{tem of an ex- 
eeptionable caft, need not excite furprife, confidering the various 
amendments which it has, at different periods, undergone. 
Every age has produced men who thought themfelves wifer than 
thofe who preceded them ; and, not unfrequently, in attempt- 
ing to remedy one error, have committed another. Surely, 
however, the alterations made in the rate of prices for regulating 
the importation of grain, do not afford the fmalleft ground for 
complaint ; the advance does not exceed 8 per cent. above the 
sates fixed in 1790; whereas the increafed expence of raifing 
grain fince that period, is not lefs than 60 per cent., and in fome 
particular fituations much more. Now, as the confumer is re- 
ceiving from 50 to 70 per cent. more for his labour, it does not ap- 
pear that 8 per cent. advance upon the importation rates can be 
confidered as a grievance in the flighteft degree, feeing that the 
relative proportion betwixt income and expenditure is altogether 
in his favour. Again, to attribute the prices of grain, for fome 
months paft, to the alteration in the corn law, difplays a degree 
of folly, or fomething worfe, that can hardly be accounted for, 
as the bill complained of has not as yet come into action; nay, 
more, the high price which grain has bore for feveral months 
pat, not only affords a convincing proof of the importation rate 

eing moderate, but alfo difplays, in a clear point of view, what 
Tittle dependence can be placed on our receiving either a regular 
fupply of foreign grain, or having it on moderate terms. In 
place, therefore, of throwing impediments or obftacles in the 
way of Britifh agriculture, which would be the cafe were the 
old ftandard re-eftablifhed, every encouragement ought to be 
given for increafing home produce, fuch being the alone means 
of procuring fufficient fupplies to meet the public confumption. 
Our dependence upon foreign countries is already too great, and 
thofe who attempt to prevent the farmer from obtaining a fair 
remunerating price, muft be confidered as withing to increafe 
that dependence, though perhaps not aware of its concomitant 
evils. 

It is not to be expeéted that attention and capital will be devoted 
to agriculture, unlefs there is a probability of receiving an adequate 
return correfponding in fome meafure to the increafed expence of 
farm culture. If the price fhould be fhort of the outlay, then - 
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mutt be left either in its.natural ftate, or kept in pafture grafs, 
when its produce will not afford one-third fubfiftence for the 
people that might be obtained, were it cultivated in a fuitable 
manner. It requires good foil to produce 10 ftone of butcher- 
meat, either beef or mutton, or 160 lb. per annum; whereas that 
quantity of ground, if employed in raifing grain, even difcounting 
a year in four for rendering it productive, would give four 
bolls of difpofable grain annually, which, at an average of dif- 
ferent grains, would yield 18 pecks of meal per boll, or 570 Ib. 
altogether. Should low prices, therefore, prevail, 1 mean prices 
below what corn could be raifed at, a ferious fhortcoming of 
the food of the people would inevitably take place, not to be re- 
medied by any degree of importation, which could conveniently 
be accomplifhed. Trade and manufactures very juftly claim 
every attention ; they are of the utmoft importance to the coun- 
try, but fo is agriculture. The one cannot be promoted at the 
expence of the other, without detriment to both; and an over 
eagernefs on either fide for gaining the advantage, muft ulti- 
mately defeat its own purpofe. Should the petitioners againft 
the late corn law prove fuccefsful in their application to Parlia- 
ment, I think it is doubtful whether trade and manufactures 
would be benefited thereby, though it is certain that agriculture 
would be manifeftly injured. Experience proves, that cheap la- 
bour is not the confequence of cheap living; nay, the reverfe 
has generally been the cafe; for the price of labour, like that of 
every other commodity, as you have more than once obferved, 
is regulated by the quantity in the market when compared with 
the extent of the demand. I am far from entertaining the idea 
of opprefling mankind to render them induftrious ; yet it is plain 
that a ftimulus is neceffary to excite exertion, and that, with- 
out an impelling caufe, the indolence natural to man would 
often caufe him to negle& the labour he is capable of perform- 
ing, efpecially if he could receive the neceffaries of life on terms 
which do not require any uncommon exertion. If I am right in 
this view of the fubjeét, a depretiation in the price of grain 
would have for its concomitant an increafe in the price of la- 

bour, becaufe lefs of the latter would be offered in the market. 
I have conftantly obferved, that any great fluctuation in the 
price of grain has always been baneful to the comfort of ma- 
nufacturers, and the people in general. Such fluétuations are 
alternately the fource of idlenefs, diffipation, and mifery. Dur- 
ing the greateft cheapnefs, little or no provifion is made for the 
dearth that may foon follow; and the more we depend on fo- 
reigners for fupply, whatever confidence may be placed in_ it, 
thefe evils will increafe in magnitude. Itis only from star 
the 
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the quantity of home produce that any alleviation can be gained; 
but, unluckily, the phantoms of fpeculation, regrating, foreftal- 
ing and hoarding, fo haunt the public mind, that this importam 
object cannot be viewed through a proper medium. Were thete 
vifionary delufions fwept away, and an energetic application made 
to the Legiflature for a divifion of common land, and a commuta- 
tion of tithe ; and were fafety infured to thofe who preferved 
the overplus of plentiful years for fupplying the deficiency of 
more unfavourable ones, the people in this country, even were 
population much more numerous than it actually is, might at all 
times be furnifhed with a full fupply of food and raiment, the 
only two abfolute neceflaries of life. Though fuch meafures 
would add little to the patronage of the Crown, the minifter who 
brings them forward will ferve his country more eilentially, and 
be entitled to greater renown, than if he had conquered a foreign 
kingdom. 

It is truly lamentable, in travelling over the fouthern parts of 
this ifland, and Eom upon the diftrefs which the people io 
frequently labour under from a fcarcity of bread corn, to obferve 


the great extent of good foil, prefenting itfelf every fix or eight 
miles, lying in an unproductive ftate. Would thefe humane 
gentlemen, whofe philanthropy leads them to form fo many 


ideal plans in times of fcarcity, but direét their benevolent en- 
deavours to remove the fetters which bind fuch large tracts of 
land in a ftate of fterility, they would be entitled to the praife 
of every true friend of his country. It is wonderful indeed, 
when we are fo eager about reforting to foreign countries for a 
fupply of food, that the means of relief, which may be found at 
home, fhould in a great meafure be neglected and defpifed. 

How far bounties on exportation might be neceffary at one pe- 
riod, for the encouragement of agriculture, fhall not at this time 
be inveftigated. We now find, from dear bought experience, 
that the demand at home, every three or four years, greatly ex- 
ceeds the quantity of corn raifed in the country. Under this cir- 
cumftance, bounties are evidently unneceflary ; nay, the grantin 
of them would be a lofs to the country in a double fenfe, in fe 
far as a premium would be given to have corn taken away at half 
price in one year, and then another premium given, perhaps in 
the fubfequent year, for bringing it back at fouble the price. 
Could the people be led to difcern their own intereft, and allow 
capital to be laid out in the purchafe’of grain for toring, in place 
of giving bounties for fending it away, no want would ever be 
felt, unlefs we were vifited with a fucceflion of bad feafons more 
numerous than hitherto experienced. In this way, a market at 
home would never be wanting in the moft plentiful year, and the 
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great obje&t of thofe who contend for a bounty would be com- 
pletely accomplithed. Iam, yours, &c. T.S.S. 


P.$.—Some of your correfpondents feem to entertain an idea 
of danger from the ufe of urine in pickling feed- wheat, in the 
event of its not being fown immediately. To make them quite 
eafy on that head, I mention, that laft fpring I planted twenty- 
four grains of wheat that had been pickled in November preced- 
ing, and alfo twenty-four grains of new thrafhed and pickled. 
Of the former, twenty vegetated and produced {tems ; and of the 
latter, only nineteen. ledenl I do not fteep my feed, but only 
wet it thoroughly on the barn floor ; and I never had wheat which 
a merchant complained of as being blacked or fmutted. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


We embrace this opportunity of expreffing our obligations to 
Mr T. 5S. S. for favouring us with fuch judicious remarks on the 
corn laws of this kingdom, and cannot avoid noticing that they 
are very much in unifon with thofe long entertained by us on that 
important fubje&t. Mr 'T.5.S. fupports the aét of laft oo 
becasife it is wifely calculated to enfure a preference, to a certait 
extent, in the home market to the home agriculturift ; and the 
arguments adduced by him prove, in the moft fatisfaCtory man- 
ner, that the preference beftowed cannot, in the flighteft degree, 
be injurious to the confumer, feeing that his relative abilities to 
meet it are much more than proportionally increafed by the ad- 
vance which has a¢tually taken place in the price of labour. A- 
gain, Mr T. S. S.’s ideas with regard to bounties on exportation 
appear to us altogether confiftent with the political and rural ftate 
of the country at the prefent period. Indeed, on an average of 
twenty years, we have had no corn to export, confeque ntly hold- 
ing out bounties is at the beft but an ignis fatuus meafure ; nay, 
it may be confidered in a worfe light, as affording room for fraud, 
and for needlefsly adding to the public expenditure. His plan of 
ftoring up corn in a plentiful year to fupply the deficiency of ad- 
verfe ones, is wife and falutary, and, if atted upon with judge- 
ment and energy, would remove every fear of agriculture bemg 
leffened in the event of our being deprived of a foreign market 
in plentiful years, and preyent a continuance of that recourfe 
which Britain, of late, has unfortunately had to foreign countries, 

But has this recourfe been occafioned by any difcouragement 
thrown in the road of the Britifh farmer? We are inclined to 
think the contrary, and believe that greater encouragement 
could not have been obtained in confequence of the moft exten- 
five bounty, than what has been got from the prices which agri- 
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cultural produce has brought in the home market. The Britith 
farmer, under exifling circumftances, ftands in need of no other 
aid than protecting laws to prevent importation when prices 
are below par, or, which is nearly the fame thing, protecting 
duties according to a proper fcale on all corn imported from 
foreign countries. 

N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Management of a Grazing Farm in Romney Marfh. 


Sir, 

I met with your Magazine two yeats fince at Meffrs Longman 
& Rees, and was fo well pleafed therewith that I purchafed it 
from its commencement in 1800, and have taken it in ever fince ; 
though it is generally a month after publication before it reaches 
my place of refidence in the county of Kent. If you think 
the following particulars of the management of a large grazing 
farm in Romney Marth worthy of infertion, you are welcome 
to if. 

The fecond week in November the rams are put to the ewes, 
in the proportion of one to fifty, and are taken off the fecond 
week in December. The ewes lamb the fecond week in April. 
When the lambs are ten days or a fortnight old, they are caf- 
trated, ear-marked, and a pitch mark put on them, to denote to 
whom they belong. They are fheared about three weeks after 
the ewes, viz. the third week in July, weaned the latter end of 
Auguft, and fent out the firft week in September to the upland 
farmers, to keep on turnips, paftures, &c. till the 5th of April, 
at 4s. 6d. to 6s. per lamb; and then, being one year old, are 
provincially called tags. ‘They are forted in Otober. The ewe 
tags (except fuch as are defeétive in carcafe, wool, &c.) are 
brought into the flock of ewes, to make up the deficiency of 
thofe turned off to fatten, which are the ewes that have had 
Jambs three times, and others defe€tiye in wool, carcafe, &c. 
The wether tags are got into the fattening ground by degrees, as 
the fattening fheep of the preceding year are fold; fo that the 
ftock on the land may be divided into three parts—fattening 
theep, ewes, and tags. The fat theep are fold from thearing 
time till December ; the wethers being two and a half years old, 
and the ewes provincially called barrens, of all ages. This, I 
may add, is the general fyftem of the Marth, except where 
gtaziers have no fattening land; in which cafe, the wether 
lambs and old ewes are fold to the upland farmers; but the 
great object is to fat what you breed. In the fpring, Suffex and 
Welch, beafts are bought and fold fat from September to De- 

cember ; 
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cember; and fome of the farmers, in return for taking the lambs, 
fend bullocks from the yards to be kept during the fummer, 
at different prices per week, according to their age and fize: 

The arable land is aclay loam, wet and tender in winter, runs 
like lime after froft, and in fummer (unlefs there are frequent 
rains) is as hard as rock ftone; but it is deep, rich corn lands 
Courfe of crops as follows :—Wheat, Beans, Peas or Clover, 
Wheat; Fallow, if the land, from wet feafons or otherwife, 
has got foul, or Beans, Peas or Clover, as before (dunged for) 5 
and Wheat again. When a fallow is made, the wheat ftubble 
is ploughed in before Chriftmas, and not ftirred again till April, 
when the land is crofs-ploughed ;. and from May to September a 
third, fourth, and fifth ploughing is given. After this it is rolled 
and harrowed as fine as it can be got, and then ploughed the 
fixth time for wheat ;_ fowed on the furrow and harrowed in, be- 
fore the 10th of October. The main point is to work it about 
in the hot months, to get. warm by the fun, and to kill the 
weeds. The beans and peas are put in by the middle of March. 
As foon as up, they are harrowed; then hoed; then horfe-fkim- 
med: in fhort, they are never left till too high to get amongit. 
As foon as they are harvefted, the ftubble is broad fhared, the 
weeds harrowed together and burnt, the land afterwards plough- 
ed in, and a fecond ploughing given in October for wheat. ‘he 
clover is fown about old Ladyday among the wheat. 

In my humble opinion, if farmers of different foils and fitua- 
tions were to fend you an account of their management, a great 
deal of ufeful information might be obtained, which, through the 
channel of your Magazine, might be tranfmitted from one dif- 
trit to another. I hope you will arrange this in a fuitable way, 
and, if you approve of it, fhall at fome future period fend you 
ageneral account. of Romney Marth, and of fome important 
works carrying on here. I remain yours, &c. 

A Marsu Grazier. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of Mr Shirreff’s Ofer Plantations at Captainhead, Eaft 
Lothian, communicated by him to the Society of Arts, &s'c. London. 


Meum inter Salices'lenta fub vite jaceret ; 
Serta mibi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Aimyntas. Vine. 
Beneath the waving willow’s fhade, 


And the cluftering grape’s green bowers, 
Amyntas tuned his pipe ‘i played— 
While Phyllis decked my head with flowers. 


To a mind deeply impreffed with the high national importante 
. of encouraging the domeftic cultivation of every fpecies of ufeful 
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production of the foil of thefe iflands, it affords moft fenfible de. 
light to notice the encouragement and flattering rewards extended 
to agricultural purfuits by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts. 

Tt was not, however, with a view to obtain any premium, that 
the falictum defcribed in the fequel was eftablifhed, but as the 
moft profitable mode of employing the ground it occupies. In. 
deed, it was only in the courfe of laff fummer that the writer of 
this little Effay came to know that the — had offered any pre- 
mium for the cultivation of ofiets. When he comes forward in 
competition, he muft reft his humble pretenfions to reward on 
the fimplicity, and perhaps correctnefs of his mode of culture, 
with the value of produce in confequence thereof, and not on the 
extent of ground planted with ofier. 

The ground planted in winter 1801-1802 contains, as by certi- 
ficate under cover with the letter which accompanies this, feven 
acres two roods and one pole. It is fituated in a bottorn fhelter- 
ed from the weft and north winds, by hedges and hedge-row 
trees, but expofed to the fouth and eaft, the fences being low on 
thefe fides. The foil may generally be denominated a clayey 
Joam of a coarfe quality. It had probably, till about thirty-five 
years ago, been under natural meadow, and a confiderable part 
ef it was fabje€& to be flooded in winter. An open drain or 
ditch, fix feet wide and three and a half deep, cured it of this 
mconvenience. It had afterwards been in the rotation of crops 
common to the pra€tice of good agriculture in the diftri€t, and 
frequently laid down to pafture in excellent preparation for feve- 
ral years, at different times, fince that period. The pafturage, 
however, was but coarfe, and crops of grain, excepting oats, 
were feldom valuable. 

In fpring 1801, it was carefully underdrained, having been 
loughed the preceding autumn, to mellow the foil in preparation 
or turnip amd roota be a, for which the piece was afterwards 

fittet by repeated phates, &c. and manured with about fix- 
teen double-horfe cart-loads of good ftable-yard manure to the 
ftatute acre. The turnip aad roata baga being drawn in October 
and November, about the rft of December 1801 the planting 
commenced, the land having previoufly been ploughed up, with 
a deep furrow, into ridges, or beds, eighteen feet wide. The 
rods ufed for plants grew immediately contiguous, on a part of 
the fame field, on which a plantation had five years before been 
eftablithed. Thefe rods were of great length and confiderable 
thicknefs, and would have made good hoops. They were cut 
from the ftocks, chopped into pieces of a foot long,. on a _/ntosth 
block of wood, by a light and very fharp hatchet, and were alfo 
put inte the ground all for two fhillings a thoufand cuts. Mv 
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hands of the planters were guarded by a piece of neat’s leather, 
to fave the palm, with a hole in it for the thumb, to keep it in 
its place, and fixed on the hand by a ftrap of the fame fort paff- 
ing round it. A common garden-line, about fixty feet long, 
divided with flips of leather at the diftance of eighteen inches 
from each other, was ufed in planting. ‘Two planters began at 
the middle of the line, and proceeded, fticking in the cuts, to- 
wards the extremities, where they generally arrived at the fame 
inftant, and fhifted the line to new ground, a meafure of eighteen 
inches ftanding at each end to determine the diftance between 
the rows, fo that the plants ftand eighteen inches apart, in every 
direétion. The cuts were {truck off aflant, and puthed into the 
ground, with the flanting face made by the hatchet turned down- 
wards, left rain fhould run into the pith, and rot the ftock. ‘The 
plants or cuts were put in floping to an angle of about 75 degrees, 
and almoft to the furface of the foil. An inconvenience, how- 
ever, not expeéted at the time of planting, arofe from pufhing 
the cuts fo far home; and the advantage of eafily preferving a 
handfome ftock or head for feveral immediate fucceflive years, 
was in a great meafure counterbalanced by the tender fhoots 
fpringing at and under the furface, being expofed to the attack of 
grubs, in the manner that grain is in May, as was the cafe in 
fome fpots of the plantation under defcription. The lower the 
fhoots come off the ftock, the more readily do flugs alfo find ac- 
cefsto them. From all his experience, the writer conceives it 
fafer to make the cuts from fifteen to feventeen inches long, and 
allow four or five of thefe inches to remain above ground, to be 
cut over by the furface of the foil, when the heads of the ftocks, 
in a feries of years, fhall have become too bufhy. By this opera- 
tion, the vigour of the plants is renewed in the moft decided and 
effectual manner. Ann inftance of its efficacy came to the writer’s 
knowledge about two years ago. 

Inthe month of May laft, the whole ground planted during 
the preceding winter was hoed over, the furface being completely 
moved to the depth of an inch and a half, for five pounds ten 
thillings, by the piece. ‘The ground being then remarkably dry; 
{trong heavy hoes with long heads and narrow faces were ufed. 
It was hoed again in June, for two pounds ten fhillings, with 
Dutch or fhoving hoes. This operation made the furface as fine 
and clean as any garden ground. The fhowers in July, and hot 
weather in Auguft, bringing up a new flufh of annualy, made it 
neceflary to hand-weed the whole, about the laft week in Ayguft, 
and firft of September. The hand-weeding was performed chiefly 
by women and children, at 4d. to 7d. per day, and coft one pound 
thirteen fhillings. In fome places young plants of the ranungulys 
tepens made their appearance, no doubt from latent feeds. Thig 
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being a perennial plant, and growing clofe to the furface of the 
foil, the Dutch hoes were applied a fecond time, with which the 
plants of it were cut over below the bulbs: this coft about fe. 
ven fhillings more. 

The writer had planted about five ftatute acres, at two differ. 
ent periods prior to 1801, with ofiers. Thefe have, one year 
with another, neated fully cighteen pounds ten fhillings an acre. 
About three quarters of an acre were referved ftanding three 
years, for cuts to the feven acres two roods and one pole eftablith. 
ed laft winter: the remaining four and.a quarter acres neated one 
hundred guineas laft feafon, paid at Candlemas for one year’s 
growth, dedudting about two pounds feven fhillings for hoeing 
and trimming the preceding fpring. ‘The whole ofier ground 
in the writer’s pofleffion, and which extends to twelve and a half 
acres ftatute meafure, including the ground planted laft winter, 
is to be cut this November and December 1802, being all a fingle 
year’s growth. ‘The price is two hundred and twenty pounds, to 
be paid at Candlemas next ; and, if not all cut before next Chrift- 
mas, by f{pecial agreement, the price is two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The forts of ofiers in the writer’s plantations are, the vimina- 
hs or common; a variety with darker-coloured bark, and flen- 
derer fhoots, more efteemed. Another fort the writer had ori- 
ginally from Surry, the leaves of which are large, long, fharp- 
pointed, ferrated, of bright green, and fmooth on both fides: 
the bark is reddifh, where expofed to the fun and air. The thoots 
are thick at the lower extremity, tapering much towards the point. 
A fourth fort is a valuable ofier with bark of a dufky afh-colour, 
and as it.were fluted in the longitudinal dire€tion of the fhoots, 
towards the {maller extremity ; the leaves are ferrated, pale green, 
and fmooth on both fides. A fifth kind, much refembling that 
lait deferibed, the leaves of which are alfo pale green, fmooth on 
both fides and ferrated, but narrower, fmaller, and fharper- 
pointed. Its bark is not fo dufky; it grows taller, and produces 

~ more fhoots than that laft defcribed ; and though they are good 

; twigs, yet they are rather inferior to thofe pore by the for- 
mer of the two laft mentioned. Thefe are the principal varieties 
compofing the plantation fubmitted in competition, There are 
alfo a {mal} patch of the golden willow, and another of what is 
called the packthread. 
- ‘The whole of thefe Ofier grounds are fo fituated, that water 
may be thrown over them at pleafur€, for a fum of money under 

’ five pounds: not that there is as much water as would ferve to 
refrefh the whole at once in dry weather in fummer; but only 
each bed in rotation ; a continual fupply being afforded by ftrong 
fprings carried off by covered drains from f 
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This improvement is meant to be put in practice next fummer ; 
for although wet ground is by no means neceffary to produce good 
ofiers, water at command is by the writer of this Eflay confider- 
ed of no {mall importance to the whole vegetable world. It'is 
from the luxuriant growth of part of his principal plantation, to 
which water is given at will, that the writer concludes in favour 
of watering in dry, hot weather. The part alluded to is a bank 
of good earth thrown out of a deep ditch or open drain, that 
fkirts the whole of the north and weft fide of the ground. This 
bank is about four hundred yards long, and on an average may 
be three and a half broad. It had for many years been covered 
with thiftles, docks, hemlocks, &c.; and though thefe had been 
frequently mowed over, and more than once were grubbed up 
with the fpade, and hoes made for that and fimilar purpofes, they 
foon again became a nuifance. In the winter of 1798, it was 
trenched to the depth of two fpades and a fhoveling, and planted 
with ofiers. ‘The water has been fent in another direction in te- 
vere weather, and in very dry, hot weather, is again turned into 
the drain immediately behind the bank, and part of it into a {mall 
cut on the fouth fide in front. On this bank, formerly a neft of 
weeds, the writer has reafon to think more value has grown every 
year fince it was planted with ofiers, than on any piece of lant 
of the fame extent, within fome miles of it. 

The principal errors into which moft perfons fall who attempt 
to eftablifh plantations of ofier, feem to be the following :—em- 
ploying improper foil, peat earth, perhaps, or poor bog; imper- 
fect, or perhaps no preparation of the foil, though proper in o- 
ther refpeéts ; bad, or ufelefs forts planted ; too few cuts put in- 
to the ground; want‘of culture, particularly during the firft 
ipring and fummer after planting ; allowing the fhoots to be cut 
over after Chriftmas, and before the middle of March; which 
may be the caufe of the ftocks being much weakened by hard 
irolt fueceeding heavy rains immediately after the twigs have been 
cut, and before the wounds from the knife are healed up. If it is 
expected to rear the fineft and moft valuable twigs, the land muit 
ve cured of chilling, weeping {prings; and if the foil is not of 
confiderable richnefs, it muft be made fo with manure. Mode- 
rate moilture is favourable to the produétion of fine twigs, but 
water continually ftagnant may be confidered as ruinous. ‘The 
writer has feen good ofiers grow where water ftood in the bottom 
ot an old ditch during the greater part of the winter months, but 
thinks that water centinually ftagnant is very deftru€tive in fum- 
mer, by preventing the wood from ripening ; and he apprehends 
that where good ofiers grow in water, the roots muft reach found, 
ary foil, immediately contiguous, which was the cafe in the in- 
sance mentioned aboye ; for the foil is dry, and moderately rich 
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alfo, on each fide of the ditch. It may be alfo confidered necef. 
fary to trim and drefs the ftocks from decayed wood, and to leave 
only as many buds on each as you think the plant will bring to good 
perfection in length and ftrength of thoot; cutting down the fu. 
perabundant ftumps to the old wood; extirpating the weakett 
thoots or ftumps; and feldom leaving more than two buds or 
eyes on thofe you make choice of to ftand to produce next fum 
mer’s growth. 

This operation fhould be performed in November, or in the 
beginning of December; or in the end of March or beginning of 
April; going regularly over the plantation, with a ftreng, tharp 
pruning knife, examining every ftock with attention, and trim- 
ming it to the beft advantage. All this can be done for a trifling 
expence, if the ftocks are trained from the beginning, and regu- 
larly and carefully trimmed every time the plantation is cut over. 
Inftead of an infinite nymber of fmall weak fhoots, the longeft 
probably little above four feet long, as may be obferved in plant- 
ations where no attention is paid to trajnjng and trimming the 
itocks, or pains taken to keep down weeds and grafs, by careful 
and regular hoeing: the writer, by purfying a different and op- 
pofite management, has the fatisfa€tion to fay, the thoots on his 
plantations of ofiers, eftablifhed prior to 1801, are from four to 
nine feet long, and of the beft quality. Where any plants have 
failed, their place fhould be early fupplied ; that is, next feafos, 
as foon as the plantation js cut over. Pieces two feet and a half 
long may be uted for cuts, allowing eighteen inches to remain 
above ground, to fecyre air and head-room during the following 
fummer. Indeed, a greater length of the rod put in would a- 
ford thefe advantages ftill more decidedly: but it is conceived 
the fuperjor power that would thereby be given to the winds to 

agitate the raots, would counterbalance the benefit of the addi- 
tional air and head-room, which by this means might be obtained. 

The writer is of opinion, that either the method he adopted, 
of taking a crop of turnips, and drawing and ftoring it, o 
what he pra¢tifed on the part of the fame ground planted i 
the winter of 1796-1997, viz fummer-fallowing the grouni, 
and manuring it the preceding fummer, or elfe trenching the 
ground where the, depth of foil will allow, will prepare ground 
to carry offers with 3 reafonable profpeét of fuccefs. 

He alfo canceives the value of the produce of his plantations, 
and thriving ftate thereof confirmed by the certificates and mol 
refpe&table reference, to fatisfy the Society of the price he his 
fold it for, which accompany this-eflay, tend ftrongly to prort 
from fads, that his modeg of. cultivating ofiers are not the worl 
that ever were adopted. If they meet with the approbation ¢ 
the Society ef Arts, it will afford no {mall gratification to 

: . SaLicricus 








1805. On the Chinefe Plough, with o Figure of that Implement. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I thall ule my utmoft endeavours to procure fatisfactory an- 
fwers to the queries which you are pleafed to furnifh me conc2rn- 
ing the hufbandry of China and other oriental countries ; but as I 
am at prefent buly in preparing for my voyage, I can only fend 
you the following fketch of the Chinefe plough, which may be 
inferted in your Magazine, 


Fig. 1. A The handle or ftilt. traces are faftened like 


B The beam. 


a fwingle-tree. 


C The fock, which per-| Fig. 3. View of the under part of 


forms alfo the office of 


the coultcr. 
D The mould-board; an 


the fock. A, The fole; 
a fheath into which the 
handle fixes. 


iron piece, in fhape as| Fig. 4. The end view of the fock. 


at fig. 2. 
E A hhaft which fupports 


Fig. 5. A fide view of the fock and 


mould-board, 


the mould-board. This} Fig. 6. A yoke, to the ends of 


might be made as in 
the fig. to fet at any 
angle, which I think 
would be an improve. 
ment. 

F F Two handles. 

G, A bar through the 
head, to -which the 


O04 


which the traces are’ faf- 
tened, It is merely laid 
on the neck of the bul- 
lock. They have a hump 
on their fhoulder, againit 
which it refts. For the 
buffalo, a kiod of collar 
is ufed, 

You 
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You will excufe’me for adding, that I lately fent the above 
fketch and defcription to Lord Somervelle, together with fome 
obiervations on the ufe of oxen for draught. Below, you have a 
copy of my letter to his Lordfhip, which you are at liberty to 
ufe or not as you think proper. And Iam your, &c. 

Blackheath, Dec. 31. 1804. K. k. 


Copy Letter to Lord Somerville. 





§ My Lorn, 


‘ T rake the liberty of fending you a ketch of the Chinefe 
plough, as I think the adoption of it in this country, on light foils 
at leaft, would be a very great improvement. It does not a little 
iurprife a perfon accultomed to our comparatively large, heavy 
looking implement, to fee the heavieft clay foils ploughed with a 
deep furrow by this flight inftrument, drawn by one buffalo. 
I thik there muft be a great fuperiority in the principle on which 
it is conftructed. One evident advantage is, that there cannot 
be one fifth of the friction that there is in one of our ploughs. 
Another is the being able to return in the fame furrow. Both 
fides being alike, the handle, which is held over to the right hand 
in going up, being turned to the left in returning, lays the fur- 
row flice the fame way. 

‘ The expence of fuch a plough mutt be yery fmall, and it is fo 
light that a man can eafily carry it on his fhoulder. ‘The plough- 
man manages it with great eafe, generally with one hand. On 
light foils, one bullock is ufed (" 1ey are about the fize of a {mall 
Highland cow). On the clay foils, which about Canton are like 
pur carfes, and which they always plough very wet, they ufe a 
buffalo, being ftronger, and fond of wet and mud. I need not 
enumerate the many advantages ta be gained by the ule of it. 
But I am afraid, from its apparent flightnefs, it may not have a 
fair trial, Many of our farmers would no doubt view it with great 
contempt, thinking it only fit to plough up a flower plat, but | 
affure-you, a Chinefe ploughman would laugh as heartily at Small’s 
plough with two horfes, ag a Lothian farmer would at the clumfy 
machine with fix horfes ufed in this neighbourhood. Should you 
think it worth a trial, I thal] moft willingly wait on any tradel- 
man in town to give every information in my power. For, be- 
ing no draftf{man, the fketch I have fent may require explanation. 
This is the only kind pf plough I have feen in China; but there 
is another form, on the fame principle, in a book of plates, with 
explanations of the méthod of cyltivating rice (the greateft object 
jn Chinefe hufbandry) and the management of the filk-worm, 
publifhed by order of the Emperor, a copy of which is now in 
yy poffeffion,” ~~ hae ; e 
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i805. On Farm Dung. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Right of the Outgoing Tenant to the Dung made in the laf 
Year of bis Leaje. 
SIR, 


Some time ago, I {tated in your Magazine (vol. IIT. p. 185. 
May 1802) fome remarks on farm-dung and ftraw, particularly 
as to the manner they fell to be difpofed of at the end of a leafe, 
by the principles of the law of Scotland, and the decifions of the 
courts there. 

Within thefe few weeks, a queftion on that fubjeét from Eaft 
Lothian, between George Thomfon tenant in Hermanditone- 
Mill, and Lord Sinclair, came, by bill of advocation of the 
judgment of the Sheriff of Haddingtonthire, before Lord Mea- 
dowbank, Ordinary in the Court of Seffion. His Lordthip pro- 
nounced an interlocutory fentence in that procefs, which applies 
to the peculiar circumttances of it; but he ftated, in his notes, 
that the Court of Seffion had, in the cafe of the Earl of Wemyfs 
againft Wright, a decifion which is mentioned in my former let- 
ter, refolved, that in that and all cafes which might come before 
them relative to farm dung, they would adhere to the decifion of 
27th Januay 1767, Finnie againit Trotter, alfo there mentioned, 
notwithftanding the alteration in the practice of laying on dung 
fince that decifion ; * by which the law of Scotland now ftands 
thus with regard to the farm dung and ftraw of an outgoing’ te- 
nant. 

‘The outgoing farmer has a right to full value for the dung 
only which is made after the term of Whitfunday that occurs af- 
ter fowing his lait crops, that is, the dung made after the laft 
Whitfunday of his leafe, and no more. 


The 


* For correCinefs fake, we prefent a copy of this decifion regarding 
farm dung in the words of the Dictionary of Decifions of the Court of 
Seffion. ¢ A tenant removing from his farm at Michaelmas, left a 
quantity of dung on the land, collected from November of the year 
preceding ; for the value of which he brought an aétion againft the 
mafter and the incoming tenant. Urged in defence, That he ought 
to have laid that dung on his bear land; and that the outgoing tenant 
is bound to labour the land of his farm in the fame manner the laft 
year as any other. The Lords found the tenant only entitled to the 
value of the dung made after the bear-feed time of that year : January 
27th 1767, Finnie contra Trotter ef Mortenhall, ’ 


2 Seapine 


or? Balai a 
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The ftraw of his laft crop the farmer may difpofe of at plea- 
fure, unlefs otherwife bound by, fpecial bargain, as mentioned in 
my former letter. A.5. 

April 1805. 

— 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


It exceeds our abilities to comprehend either what is the law 
of Scotland ad interim, with re{pect to the outgoing tenant’s right 
in the dung of the laft crop but one, or the principles which 
guided the Superior Court when they fixed the law in the way 
defcribed by our correfpondent. One obfervation, however, 
itrikes us, and we make it with fubmiflion, namely, that every 
attempt to reftridt or leffen the outgoing tenant’s right in the dung 
lying on the premifes at his departure, muft eventually prove in- 
jurious to the profperity of hufbandry. Laying juftice afide, and 
confidering the bufinefg merely as a queftion of expediency, the 
utility of giving value for the dung that remains may eafily be de- 
aaa For inftance, the quantity may be leffened at leaft one 
third, by cutting the preceding crop in a flovenly manner. It ma 
be cyrtailed, and alfo much injured, by improvident and ead 
management ; or it may be carried out and laid upon the ground 
when in an unripe ftate, and little benefit gained from the appli- 
cation. All thefe things may be done by the old tenant, becaufe 
there is neither ftatute nor common law to ftop him, and they 
are conformable to the old fyftem, The modern cuftam of pay- 
ing him for the dung }eft, produced beneficial confequences on all 
fides. It infured good management from the outgoing tenant, 
becaufe his intereft was therewith connected. It proved benefi- 
cial to the incoming tenant, by furnifhing him with dung for 
manuring fummer fallow in the firft year of his poffeifion, and, in 
fhort, caufed the bufinefs of a farm to ga on famething in the like 
regular manner as if a change of tenants had not taken place. 
We forbear from faying more. N. 


JO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sie, 

Ir you or any of your readers would give a ful] illuftration of 
the following paffage quoted from the late Earl of Haddington’s 
Treatife on Foreft Trees, it would much oblige your humble 
fervant, ‘FINTORIANA. 


* One thing more. If an oak, afh, or elm is crooked, {lit 
the ftem quite through the bark, and it will grow ftraight.’ 
Chap. II. p. 30. edit. 4756. 
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Haddington Fiar Prices of Grain for 1804. 





osahen 

Beinc, with permiffion of John Burnet Efq., his Majefty’s 
Sheriff-Depute of the county of Haddington, furnifhed with the 
feveral accounts of grain deponed to before him in the procefs for 
afcertaining the fiars of that county for crop and year 1804, we, 
with much fati: sfa€tion, prefent the following abftraét of them to 
our readers, trufting that the fame will be received as a proof of 
our defire to convey information upon every agricultural fubject. 
Upon this occafion, we feel it our duty to exprefs the high fenfe 
entertained by us of the polite attention fhewn by Mr Burnet, 
and Mr Fairbairn his fubftitute, in fo readily complying with our 
requeft. 


ct 
Quantity of Grain deponed to before the Sheriff of Haddington, 
March 1. 1805, and Prices at which it was bought and fold, 
being all of Crop 1804, and received or delivered within the 
Bounds of the County. 


WHEAT. 


20 Bollsat - L.2 12 © 28 Bollksat -~- - 2 o'G 
10 Bollsat - - 211 oj rors Bollsat - - 2 0 o 
139 Bollsat - - 210 © 77 Bollsat - - 119 6 
191 Bollsat - - 2 g o| 114 Bollsat - - 119 © 
66 Bollsat - - 2 8 6 19 Bollsat - - 118 6 
747 Bollsat - - 2 8 ©] 903 Bollsat - - 118 o 
26 Bollsat - - 2 7 9] 152 Bollsat - - 117 6 
283 Bollsat - - 2 7 6] 321 Bollsat - - 117 © 
1057 Bollsat - - 2 7 ©} 68 Bollsat - - 116 6 
180 Bollsat - - 2 6 6] 209 Bollsat - - 116 o 
t71g Bollsat - - 2 6 of 80 Bollsat - - 41g 6 
35 Bollsat - - 2 § 10} 224 Bollsat - - 115 o 
357 Bollsat - - 2 § 6 23 Bollsat - - 3114 6 
36 Bollsat - - 2 § 3] 486 Bollsat - - 114 © 
2797 Bollsat - - 2 § Of 155 Bollsat - - 3513 6 
165 Bollsat - - 2 4 6} 204, Bollsat.- - 113 0 
960 Bollsat - 4 2 4 ©} 42 Bollsat - - 112 6 
76 Bollsat - - 2 3 6] 133 Bollsat.- - 412 © 
943 Bollsat - - 2 3 © 93 Bellsat - - tir 6 
73 Bollsat.- - 2 2 6] 141 Belis.at -:= ' 3 58 Oo 
1887 Bollsat - - 2 2 0 20 Bollsat - - 110 6 
120 Bollsat - - 2 1 6] 533 Bollsat' - - 1 10 © 
376 Bollsat - - 2 1 © 5 Bollsat - - 1 9 6 
39 Bollsat - - 2 a 8{ 335 Bollsat - - 31 9 © 
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257 Bollsat - - 4 8 6] 117 Bollsat - - 
195 Bollsat - - « 8 of] °16 Bollsat - ~ 
38 Bollsat - - 1 7 6} «1 Bollsat - - 
78 Bollsat - - 1 7 0 5 Bollsat - - 
38 Bolisat - - + 6 6} 18 Bollsat - - 
55 Bollsat - - 1416 0 8 Bollsat - - 
5 Bollsat - - 1 5 6 3 Bollsat - - 
Abftra&t of Wheat—Crop 1804. 
Balls. Value. 
18510 - - L. 38254 15 2 
General medium - .“Es 
Fa Oo 
i Firft Fiars - L.2 4 113% 
k: Add 24 percent - oO I In 
La; 6.24, 
Se 
Second Fiars - L241 4 
Add 2§ percent. - Oo I oxy 





Haddington Fiar Prices of Grain for 1804. 





L.2 2 at 





== 
Third Fiars - L.1 14 +s 
Add 23 percent. - © 0 104, 
Lets) 7% 
———=___ 
BARLEY. 

214 Bollsat - L.t 15 of 238 Bollsat - - 
599 Bollsat - - 1 14 © 8 Bollsat - - 
189 Bollsat - = 1£ 13 6j1tof Bollsat - - 
907 Bollsat - - 113 ©f 94 Bollsat - - 
46 Bollsat - - 112 6| 200 Bollsat-- - 
1400 Bollsat - - 112 0 7 Bollsat - - 
376 Bollsat - - tit 6] 80 Bollsat - - 
694 Bollsat - - 1 11 0 4 Bollsat - - 
153 Bollsat - - 1 10 6] 137 Bollsat - ~ 
5494 Bollsat - - 1 10 © 7 Bollsat-- - 
» 45 Bollsat - - 1 g 61 16 Bollsat - 

Abftra&t of Barley—Crop 1804. 

Bolls. Value. 

80999 -. 1.12463 © © 


et 


Se eet 


May 
5 0 
4 0 
3 0 
2 6 
2° 
10 
°° 
9 0 
8 6 
8 o 
7 6 
7 0 
6 6 
6 o 
5 o 
4 0 
3 0 
z+ 9 
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OATS. 

95 Bollsat - L.t 4 of 879 Bollsat - Loo 18 6 

88 Bollsat - - 1 3 0 5 Bollsat - - o 18 4 
402 Bollsat - - 1 2 o| 64 Bollsat - - o 18 3 

321 Bollsat - - + 1 6/2317 Bollsat - - 0 18 o : 

10 Bollsat - - 1 1 3 24 Bollsat - - 017 9 
690 Bollsat - - 1 4 ©} 488 Bollsat - - o 17 6 

13 Bollsat - - 1 © g}| 62 Bollsat - - 017 3 

517 Bollsat - - 1 o 6 8 Bollsat - - 0 57 14 

19 Bollsat - - 1 © 3] 694 Bollsat - - 017 © 
1517 Bollsat - - 1 c of 25 Bollsat - - 016 g 

10 Bollsat - - o 19 9g} 243 Bollsat - - 0 16 6 

479 Bollsat - - o 19 6} 35 Bollsat - - 016 3 

44 Bollsat - - o 19 3] 127 Bollsat - - 016 o 
1359 Bollsat - - o 19 of 42 Bollsat - - o 15 6 ae 
114 Bollsat - - 0 18 9 5 Bollsat - - 014 © ie 

Abftra& of Oats—Crop 1804. 


Value. hf 
11696 Bolls - = L.11231 16 2 


PEAS. 
100 Bollsat - L.r 1 of 337 Bollsat - L.o17 © 
5 Bollsat - - 1 © 6] 131 Bollsat - - 016 6 
42 Bollsat - - 1 0 Oo 8 Bollsat - - 016 3 
88 Bollsat - - o 19 ©] 212 Bollsat - - 016 © 
13 Bollsat - - o 18 6 19 Bollsat - ~ o 15 6 
409 Bollsat - - 0 18 of 39 Bollsat - - O15 © 
gst Bollsat - - o 17 6 
Abftra& of Peas—Crop 1804. 


Value. aay} 
1454 Bolls - - L.12975 t 6 : “itt 


N. B.—The prices of peas and beans mixed, and clean beans, 
which form chief articles of black crop, raifed within the 


county, are not received as evidence by the Sheriff. 
* i 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PuBLICATIONS, 


A Short Account of the Gaufe of the Difeafein Corn called by Form- 
ert the Blight, the Mildew, and the Ruff, By Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. London, 1805. 


Wruear is fubject to more difeafes than other grains, and in 
fome feafons, efpecially in wet ones, heavier lofes are fultained 
from thofe difeates than are felt in the culture of any other calnmifer- 
ous crop with which we are acquamted. Wheatmay fuffer from 
the attack of infeQs at the root; from blight, which ptimaril 
affects the leaf -or ftraw, and ultimately deprives-the grain of fat. 
ficient nourifhment; from.mildew on the ear, which operates 
thereon with the force of- att apopleétic ftroke; and from gum of 
different fhades, which lodges on the chaff or cups in which the 
grain is depofited. ‘Theortits often negiect thefe -diftinGions, or 
confound the different diforders to which this valuable grain is 
expofed ; but the practical farmer, who feduloufly examines his 
crop in every ftage of its growth, will not readily fall into fuch 
errors. 

The lofs fuftained in England on the laft crop was fo great, as 
to occafion fome inveftigation concerning the caufes from which 
it originated ; and, amongft others, that refpe€table naturalitt, 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Baronet, attempted to afcertain the caufes, and 
to find out fuitable remedies.- Though highly difpofed to refpeét 
the motives which influenced him to lay the refult of ‘his inquisies 
before the public, we are aftaid that agricuiturifts will receive lit- 
tle benefit therefrom: nay more, we are feriouflly apprehenfive, 
that his opinions, if ated upon, would, in more refpects than 
one, be attended with the moft ruinous and deftructive confe- 

ncts ’ 

Sir jofeph, without inquiry, takes it for granted, that blight, 
mildew, and ruft, are one and the fame diforder, though the moft 
of agriculturifts have hitherto reckoned them feparate difeafes, 
brought on at different periods, and occafioned by different 
caufes. It may be laid down as a primary principle, that 
the proximate caufe of every difeafe which attacks the {talk and 
ear of wheat plants may be found in the ftate of the weather at 
the time, conjoined with the circumftances of foil, fituation, and 
feed that has been ufed. Isis difficult to claflify thefe difeafes, 


or 
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or defcribe them in a diftinét manner; becaufe the fentiments, of 
rather the language of agriculturifts on this febject is arbitra- 
ty and indiftinét. Notwithftanding that they are, by the great 
body of farmers, attributed to atmofpherical influence folely, 
et much confufion arifes in their nomenclature ; for many peo- 
ple, like Sir Jofeph Banks, ufe the terms of d/ight, mildew, and 
ruff, as fynonymous, though, to us, they appear as diftinét dif- 
eafes. Blight, according to our ideas, originates from moift or 
foggy weather, and from hoar-froft, the effects of which, when 
expelled by a hot fun, are firft difcernible on the ftraw, and af- 
terwards on the ear, in a greater or leffer degree, according to lo- 
cal circumftances. Let a field be examined in a day or two after 
fuch weather, and a careful obferver will foon be fatisfied, that the 
fibres and leaves of the plants are contracted and enfeebled, in con- 
fequence of what may be called a ftoppage of perfpiration. This 
diforder may take place either earlier or later, but is moft fatal 
when it appeats at the time the gtain is forming in the ear. It 
may appear at an earlier ftage ; and though the productive powers 
of the plant will thereby be leffened, yet, if circumftances are 
afterwards favourable, the quality of the grain produced may not 
be much impaired; or it may appear after the grain is fully formed ; 
and very little damage, except to the ftraw, fhall then be fuftained. 
Mildew, again, ftriétly fpeaking, may be ranked as a difeafe 
which affects the ear, and is brought on by caufes fomewhat fi- 
milar to thofe which occafion blight, though at a more advanced 
petiod of the feafon. If this diforder comes on immediatel 
after the fitft appearance of the ear, the ftraw will alfo be affect- 
ed; but if the grain is nearly or a formed, then injury on the 
ftraw is not much difcernible. We have feen a crop which car- 
tied wheat that was mildewed, where the ftraw was perfeétly 
freth, though, indeed, this rarely happens. A fevere mildew, 
however, effectually prevents both corn and ftraw from making 
any further progrefs, the whole plant apparently evety day going 
backward, till exiftence in a manner ceafes altogether. Some- 
thing of akin to mildew is the gum or red oaker, which, in all 
warm, moift feafons, attaches itfelf to the ear, and often occa- 
fions confiderable damage. Ail thefe different diforders are pene- 
rally accompanied by infeéts; which animalcula, by many people 
who take effeét for caufe, are confidered, though without the 
leaft foundation, as the authors of the mifchief that follows. 
Their appearance, however, may joftly be attributed to the dif 
tafed ftate of the plant; for wherever putrefaction takes place, 
cither in animal or vegetable fubftances, the prefence of thefe in- 
fects will never be wanting. 
Another diforder which affets wheat, and, by feveral people, 
deno:ninated 
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denominated the real ruft, is brought on by exceflive heats, which 
occafion the plants to fuffer from a privation of nourifhment, and 
become fickly and feeble. In this atrophical ftate, a kind of duft 
gathers on the ftalk and leaves, which increafes with the difeafe, 
till the plant is in a.great meafure worn out and exhaulted. The 
only remedy in this cafe, and it is one that cannot eafily be ad- 
miniftered by the.hand of man, is a plentiful fupply of moifture, 
by which, if received in time, namely, before confumption. is 
too far advanced, the crop is benefited in a degree. proportional 
with the extent of nourifhment received, and the ftage at which 
the difeafe has arrived. We have reafon to believe, that ruft 
is feldomer difcerned in Scotland than in England, becaufe our 
fummers are neither fo warm nor fo early as thofe of our fouthern 
neighbours. Neither is blight very prevalent in this northern 
climate. Mildew, in faé, is the diforder which Scotith agricul- 
turifts have moft to dread, and the alone preventive is the ufe 
of thin-chaffed wheats; thefe, even in the worft feafons, being 
only partially injured. a 

Having offered thefe preliminary remarks, we fhall examine 
what Sir Jofeph Banks communicates on this important fubject. 

Sir Jofeph fets out by obferving, that ‘ botanifts have long 
known that blight in corn is occafioned by the growth of a minute 
parafitic fungus or mufhroom on the leaves, ftems, and glumes 
of the living plant,’ which fungus or mufhroom, he thinks, 
(p- 11.) may. be ‘ brought into the field in a few ftalks of infect- 
ed ftraw, uncorrupted, among the mafs of dung laid on the ground 
at the time of fowing.’ Whether botanifts have long enter- 
tained fuch notions, we do not pretend to determine, though 
we are tolerably certain, that few ‘practical agriculturifts have 
thought on the fubject in that way. Indeed, the firft link of Sir 
Jofeph’s theory is inftantly broke through by himfelf, for he ac- 
knowleges, ‘ that the clover leas, on which no dung was ufed, 
were as much infected laft autumn as the manured crops.’ . The 
fource whence, the. fungi originated being thus clofed up, .we 
muft regard their exiftence, in the firft inftance, as a queftionable 
circumitance, and endeavour to, find out other caufes, for the 
mile ise faid to be committed by them on the wheat crop of laf 
eafon. , 

Though there.is not the f{malleft reafon, to believe, that para- 
fitical animalculz were the agents of the mifchief, the whole, of 
‘which may. be imputed to. atmofpherical, influence, yet \it is not 
quite clear, whether exceflive drought or exceflive rains occafion- 
edit. Perhaps both had theirinfluence. . The exceflive drought 
firtt debilitated the plant, and, being immediately fucceeded by 
exctilive rains,. which came on when the crop was in.,a,,critical . 
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ftage, a fevere lofs, feverer than what it would have been, had 
circumftances been different, neceffarily enfued. This conclu- 
fion will without difficulty be admitted by every farmer much 
concerned in the growing of wheat, who has attentively remark- 
ed on his crops in the various ftages of their growth, and com- 
pared the extent of produce in different years, with the weather 
when the filling and ripening proceffes were going forward, 
Whether blight and mildew is confidered feparately, or viewed 
as one and the fame diforder, appearing at different periods of 
the plant’s growth, we are clear that both may with truth be 
reckoned to proceed from an unhealthy atmofphere, when the 
crop is in certain ftages of its progrefs to maturity. Every fatmer 
is fatisfied, that not only the extent, but the very appearance of 
blight and mildew are entirely governed by the feafons ; and that, 
with refpe& to wheat, the kind fown, namely, whether thin or 
thick-chaffed, has a very confiderable effeét in leflening or in- 
creafing the effeéts of thefe baneful diforders, and that even foil, 
culture, and fituation, have each their refpective influence. It 
rarely occurs that either blight or mildew are felt in dry, warm 
feafons, except in clofe confined fields, where the evening dews 
ftagnate, and remain till removed by the meridian fun, Hence 
the wheat crops, in fuch fituations, feldom or never efcape a par- 
tial or general injury. On the other hand, in every moift feafon, 
whether cold or warm, blight, mildew, and gum, om the ear, 
are experienced in a greater or leffer degree. In fuch feafons, 
thin-chaffed wheats are much lefs injured than thofe that are thick- 
chaffed, which circumftance is in direét oppofition to the do€trine 
of blight, mildew and ruft being brought on by parafitical plants 
or fungi. Among many others in our power to {tate, a convinc- 
ing inftance occurred in that fatal year 1799, when few fields e- 
feaped mildew of the moft aggravated kind. On one field car- 
tying both kinds, fowed in one day, and harvefted in like man- 
ner, we had not only one third more produce from the part which 
carried thin-chaffed grain, but a€tually fold it two fhillings and 
fixpence per bufhel higher in the public market, than the other 
would fetch. Soil, culture, and fituation, have, in an inferior 
degree, an influence in the growth and progrefs of difeafes. Some 
foils are naturally fo moift at‘bottom, that dampnefs iffues from 
them at all times. Superior culture, and exceflive manuring, are 
apt to caufe a crop to be early lodged, in which cafe; one difeafe 
or other is fure to feize upon it 3 and a fouthern afpeé, and every 
confined fituation, are much more hazardous than thofe. of a 
northern or weftern afpeét, and where the air has free egrefs. In 
a word, when hoar froft or vapour of any kind is difpelled by 
wind, no danger will follow to the crop; but, where a hot fun 
is the agent; wé have repeatedly rioticed the moft ferious loffes. 
VOL. VI. NO. 22. P Now, 
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Now, were Sir Jofeph Banks’s hypothefis correét, namely, 
that blight, mildew and ruft are produced by fungi on the plants, 
we fhould humbly fuppofe that it matters not much what the 
feafon may be; whether thin or thick-chaffed wheats are fown; 
not what the foil and fituation of wheat fields. Hf the fungi 
once get there, all is over, unlefs every hand, that can be pro- 
cured, is fet to work in fele€ting and deftroying the infected 
plants, before the difeafe has taken poffeflion of the whole field, 
and contaminated the neighbourhood. This to us appears to be 
the only remedy fuggefted by the worthy baronet ; and whether 
it is practicable, or rather whether the cure would not be worfe 
than the difeafe,. we mult leave others to determine. We have 
explained his hypothefis in fuch a way as farmers may under- 
itand it; and as for philofophers, we are not fo prefumptuoully 
arrogant, as to fuppofe, for 2 moment, that any thing from hum- 
ble farming reviewers can have the fmalleft influence im regulat- 
ing their fentiments. 

Here we cannot avoid obferving, that if Sir Jofeph was fatis- 
fied of the re€titude of Fontana’s theory, the principle which 
induced him at this time to claim public notice ought, to have 
brought him forward much earlier. He appears to have been 
equally illuminated in 1767, when Fontana publifhed his obfer- 
vations, as he ts now in 1805, when he comes forward to retail 
this ftale account, without being furnifhed with an additional 
remark. We are free to fay, that, if the author were nota 
man high in rank, and at the head of the Royal Society, his pub- 
lication would have been difregarded by every farmer in Great 
Britain. What is it that he means to teach them? Or what 
inftruction does he convey for their benefit? If thefe queftions 
were put to us, candour would influence us to acknowledge that 
a fatisfactory reply exceeded our abilities. 

So far as we lve gone, it does not appear that farmers will 
receive either good or evil from Sir Jofeph’s hypothefis, unlefs 
they fhould credit it fo far as to hunt their fields for the fungi, 
when no doubt much of the young crop might be trampled 
down, and otherwife deftroyed. We are more afraid that farm- 
ers, in thofe hard times, will be difpofed to follow his advice in 
another point, and fow infected or imperfeét feed, though fure- 
ly fuch an advice is inconfiftent with every eftablifhed opinion, 
whether fanétioned by experience or analogy. 

Sir Jofeph fays, p. 12, § It cannot be improper in this place 
to remark, that although the feeds of wheat are rendered, by 
the exhaufting power of the fungus, fo lean and fhrivelled, that 
fearce any flour, fit for the manufaéture of bread, can be obtain- 
ed by grinding them, thefe very feeds will, except perhaps e 
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the very worlt cafes, anfwer the purpofe of feed-corn, as well 
as the faireft and plumpeft fample that can be obtained, and in 
fome refpeéts better; for, as a bufhel of much blighted corn 
will contain one third at leaft more grains in number than a bu- 
fhel of plump corn, three bufhels of fuch corn will go as far in 
fowing land, as four bufhels of large grain.’ 

That light or defective wheat will vegetate and produce a 
plant, we do not feel difpofed to contradict; but that fuch will 
vegetate as brifkly, or put out a ftem of equal ftrength, and ca- 
pable of withftanding the fevere winter blaits, as thofe produced 
from found feed, we muft be excufed for not believing. Let it 
only be confidered that a plant of young wheat, unlefs when ve- 
ry early fown, lives three or four months, in a great meafure, 
upon the nourifhment which it derives from the parent feed; 
and that fuch nourifhment can, in no view of the fubje€, be fo 
great when the parent is lean and emaciated, as when found, 
healthy, and vigorous. Let it alfo be remembered, that a plant 
produced from the beft and weightieft feed, muft, in every cafe, 
under a parity of other circumftances, have a ftronger contfti- 
tution at the outfet, which neceffarily qualifies it to pufh on 
with greater energy when the feafon of growth arrives. With- 
out reafoning, however, on thefe matters, becaufe, a priori, any 
thing of that kind is unneceffary, it may be ftated, that we have 
feen fields which were partly fown with found, partly with mil- 
dewed feed, and the difference was difcernible at one glance 
through the whole winter months. Indeed, the economy of na- 
ture would be overturned, had any other refult followed. A 
breeder of cattle or fheep would not act more foolifhly, who 
trufted that a deformed diminutive bull or ram would produce 
hit good ftock, than the corn farmer does who ufes unfound or 
improper feed. 

We have in fubftance admitted, that mildewed feed will ve- 
getate, though, in one inftance, we remember of a field fown 
with fuch feed, where three fourths of the grain at leaft lay al- 
together dormant; but we contend, even under the above ad- 
miffion, that fuch feed ought not to be trufted, feeing it furnifh- 
es plants unable to withftand the fevere blafts of winter and 
{pring. It is well known, that, in fome feafons, even the ftrong- 
eft rooted wheat fuffers feverely ; and there is no doubt, but thar 
the weak and feeble plants always perifh firft. But what may 
be expeéted, when the whole plants are weak and debilitated, 
as neceflarily muft be the cafe with thofe produced from light 
grain, till the coronal roots are formed, and able to fearch for 
food ? When that period arrives, perhaps, the battle is ina great 
meafure won; but how many thoufands may be flain — 
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ftage is reached. That there is a danger from weak feed, and 
not a little one, we prefume will not be difputed; and that the 
farmer who expofes himielf to fuch a danger does not act wifely, 
needs not any demontftration. 

But another reafon operates with us againft the ufe of mildew- 
ed wheat, which at leaft deferves confideration. Is there not 
fome rifk that the difeafe may go from the parent to the crop, 
and that the produce may thereby be leflened ? We do not go 
fo far as to fay, that this difeafe, like fmut, begets its like, though 
there is. a degree of rifk in the ufe of mildewed feed, which no 
prudent farmer would choofe to hazard who could avoid it. On 
this point, we have the refpectable fupport of Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart., who, in an addrefs to the members of the Board of Agri- 
culture, September 1795, fays, ‘ Every exertion ought to be 
made to fecure an abundant fupply of wheat ; and, for the pur- 
pofe of effecting fo defirable an objet, it is effentially neceffary 
that none but the beft feed fhould be made ufe of. In fome parts 
of the kingdom, particularly in Yorkfhire, the mildew has been 
much complained of. Any feed infeed with that diforder ought 
to be avoided as much as poffible, and untainted feed, at any ex- 
pence, ought to be procured.’ Sir John, im this advice, difplays 
a correctnefs of opinion, which we truft will never be loft fight 
of by the farmers of Great Britain. 

As already faid, we decidedly think that blight, mildew and 
ruft are occafioned by atmofpherical influence. A field of earlier 
or later growth may efcape, when conterminous ones fuffer ; be- 
caufe the real mildew is moft deftrudtive when the grain is under 
the filling procefs. Wheat fown in fpring is as fufceptible of in- 
jury as that fown in autumn and winter, In crop 1781, when 
the winter wheat was plump and productive, the fpring fown 
fields were rendered almoft ufelefs by eight days of clofe fogs, 
when the grain was in the milky ftate ; and that the Lincolnfinre 
{pring fown wheat efcaped this year, when the winter grain fuf- 
fered fo much, can alone be attributed to the fine weather which 
fet in at a critical period. Had the wetnefs continued eight or 
ten days longer, there is every reafon to believe that the like evil 
would have befallen both. 

How Sir Jofeph, for a moment, could make it a queftion, 
whether the ftraw of a crop that has been — is equally nu- 
tritious with that of a found crop, is wonderful indeed. He 
might, with the like propriety, have made it a matter of inquiry, 
whether the fleth of a fcabbed theep contains as much juice and 
nourifhment as that of one fat, healthy, and vigorous. The in- 
fe€ted ftraw of 1781, when the {pring wheat of Scotland was 
feverely mildewed, contained little or no nutritive fubftance: It 
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was of a black and grey colour, and little better thatn a caput mor- 
tuum, The ftraw of 1799 is all within our remembrance. It was 
light; a convincing proof of poverty. In faét, every difeafe which 
primarily attacks the ftraw, reduces its value in as great a degree 
as it does that of the grain thereon produced. 

The preface, to us, is perfectly unintelligible. Sir Jofeph 
hopes, that either the not diftributing the pamphlet before the 
end of wheat-feed time, or the engraver not having fulfilled his 
engagement in fending him the plates foon enough, will be con- 
fidered as a fufficient apology for want of aétual obfervations on 
the origin and progrefs of the difeafe. Pray, Sir Jofeph, can fuch 
an apology be received as a fufficient excufe for prefenting an im- 
perfect work. The abfurdity of fuch a fuppofition is too ftriking 
to efcape the moft fuperficial obferver; for the longer that the 
publication was delayed, the more time was given for making 
and colle&ting obfervations. Few authors would have ufed fuch 
an apology ; and had not the name of Sir Jofeph Banks been af- 
fixed to it, we would in charity have believed, that fome good 
old woman had, on this occafion, taken up the pen as a relief 
from the fatigues of the diftaff. 

Upon the whole, we muft exprefs our furprife, that a gentle- 
man of Sir Jofeph Banks’s good fenfe fhould have committed him- 
felf fo decidedly on a bufinefs with which, to fay no more, he 
feems imperfectly acquainted. * His inquiries may amufe a few 
{peculative people, but cannot be of any benefit to the practical 
agriculturift. So far from this being the cafe, we aré not fure 
but that they may produce much mifchief, Had he recommended 
the felection of {uch varieties of wheat as are conftitutionally dif- 
pofed to refift the attacks of blight, mildew and ruft, his publi- 
cation might have been of fome advantage; but as he would in- 
direétly lead us to believe that all varieties are equally expofed to 
thofe baneful diforders, and recommends the ufe of unfound and 
imperfect grain for feed, we mult regard it in a very different 
light The ancients perfonified the demons that blafted the corn ; 
and Varro, in particular, thus invoked their mercy: * Robigum 
ac Floram, quibus propitiis, neque Robigo frumenta atque ar- 
bores corrumpit, neque non tempeftive florent, itaque Publice 
Robigo feriz, Robigalia, Flore ludi Floralia, inftituti.’ Ir is 
doubtful whether thefe holidays and feftive {ports were of much 
fervice in averting thefe cruel deftroyers of the hopes of the hui- 
bandman, though perhaps they might be as effectual as any thing 
fuggefted by Sir Jofeph Banks. In fine, were the worthy Baro- 
net’s opinions confidered as correct, a fentence of condemnation 
againit the farmers of Great Britain, from the earlieft period ta 
which hiftory reaches, would neceffarily follow. hs 
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The Pra&ical Planter, or a Treatife on Foreft Planting, comprehend- 
ing the Culture and Management of Planted and Natural Timber, 
in every flage of its growth ; alfoon the Culture and Management 
of Hedge Fences, and the conftruttion of Stone Walls, ce. Seo 
cond Edition. By Walter Nicol, Author of the Forcing Fruit and 
Kitchen Gardener, &c. London, Printed by Whittingham 
for J. Scatchard and H. D. Symonds. 


© Wuoever fhall give himfelf the trouble to look over the 
contents of this work,’ fays the author, © will perceive that 
the fubjet, taken in the general, is far from being unim- 
portant.’ We readily fubfcribe to this fentiment, and find no 
difficulty in adding, that whoever takes the trouble to read the 
work will find his labour compenfated. Many confiderations 
ferve to fhew, that this is a fubje€& of public intereft, as well as 
of private utility; indeed, it is the welfare of the public, that 
we always have in view, in recommending plans of improve- 
ment, though we muft addrefs our arguments to the felfithnefs 
of individuals. ‘To obtain timber for our extenfive and growing 
demands, is an obje€t of great national importance ; it is no in- 
confiderable fum that we muft pay yearly, to our neighbours, 
for this fingle article. If Bonaparté could fhut us out from the 
wood markets of the north, as he endeavours to exclude our 
goods from the markets of Germany, we fhould be in no very 
comfortable predicament. The forefts of the north may even 
be unable, in procefs of time, to fupply us; every ane may pete 
ceive that the quality of the wood which we import, is far infe- 
rior to what we got thirty or forty years ago, a proof, we fhould 
fuppofe, that ir is cut much younger. Add to this, that, if 
our coal mines fhould be exhaufted, and they are certainly not 
inexhauftible, we fhould need much wood, in addition to our 
prefent demand, for the purpofe of fuel. We may not be able, 
perhaps, ever to raife wood fufficient for all our demands; but if 
we can produce a confiderable part, we fhall be fo much lefs at 
the mercy of contingencies. 

Man isa fort of impatient being ; he na fooner fixes his de- 
fires on an object, than he would poffefs it; he cannot think to 
wait on the flow procefs of receiving his golden eggs one by one, 
but kills his hen to obtain them at once; he is very unwilling to 
beftow his labour and expence, and fit down contentedly in 
expectation of his reward at a diftant’ period; he is ftill lefs 
willing to labour and lay out money for pofterity. It may be 


owing to thig, that fo many parts of our country are deftitute of 


wood which could be planted to fo great advantage ; the propri- 
etors prefer a few fhillings per acre, in the mean time, to a much 
greater return which fhall be received, perhaps, anly by their 
heirs, This, however, is far from being good policy. There 
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are many places, undoubtedly, which can bear no corn and not 
much grafs, where trees might grow to confiderable advantage ; 
it would certainly be worth while, in fuch fituations to doa little, 

even for the next generation, rather than condemn the earth to 

perpetual fterility. But it generally happens that plantations, jue 

dicioufly managed, yield a partial return in a few years, and, 

where they do not, they frequently render the ground in their 

neighbourhood as much more valuable as to.requite the labour 

and expence beftowed on them. We fhould never -with to fee 

land applied to this purpofe which yields an immediate and to- 

lerable return, either in tillage or paflure; but, there is not a 

little, incapable of either, which, if planted, would benefit the 

country, and fufficiently reward the proprietors. 

Every friend of his country, and of his {pecies, muft obferve 
with pleafure the increafing fpirit of inquiry and of improve- 
ment. When men are difpofed to do nothing at random, but to 
inveftigate fats and deduce principles, they may be led aftray, 
for a while, by {pecious theories and falfe reafonings ; but the 
probability is, that they will, at laft, get into the right track. 
Our forefathers were too much inclined to perform the moft im. 
portant operations of the field without any fixed peleieyie. or 
being able to affign any reafon, for their conduét, but that if they 
threw the feed into the ground it was likely to grow. Now, we 
fee rules laid down for every thing ; not a tree is to be planted,, 
but we are taught to inquire what kind of plant we ought to 
prefer, in what fituation we fhould place it, how the operation 
is moft profitably to be conducted, from the fowing of the feed 
to the felling of the timber. In confequence of this univerfally 
improving {pirit, may we not indulge the hope, that, at fome 
no very diftant period, every acre of our ifland fhall be cover- 
ed with fome crop, calculated to promote public and private ad- 
vantage ? 

Mr Nicol is a warm advocate for planting, and at the fame 
time a judicious inftru€tor in the practice. He fays enough to 
convince every proprietor that he cannot, in many cafes, employ 
his land fo profitably as in planting; and he lays down fuch 
rules as may prevent any perfon from planting unprofitably. Mr 
Nicol divides his book into ten chapters, in which he treats of 
the various fituations whereon foreft timber may be advantage- 
oufly cultivated; of the foils adapted to the diiferent kinds of 
trees; of nurfing feedlings for extenfive defignss of planting, 
and the management of new plantations; of planting hedge- 
row and detached trees, pollards, &c.3; of thinning and pruning 
old plantations which have been neglected; of the manner of 
cutting and thinning natural woods; of fubdividing large traég 
by belts, ftripes, &c.; of the value-of foreft timber, both in a 
Pa private 
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private and national point of view; and of the various modes of 
fencing. 

In the firft chapter, the author confiders high, bleak, inland 
fituations ; low, fheltered, inland fituations; banks or vicinage of 
canals or navigable rivers, and maritime fituations : in difcufling 
thefe topics he fhews clearly that there is fearcely any fituation 
or foil, where trees may not be made to grow. Trees, like 
other plants, have their peculiar fituations where they will 
flourifh ; and, fo various are their conftitutions, if we meet 
with a place where it is faid plantations wéuld not thrive, we 
may almoft conclude, that proper care was not taken to fuit the 
kinds of the plants to the foil and climate. In {peaking of ma- 
ritime fituations, the author fays, p. 26. 

* The fituation under view is reckoned the moft untoward of any on 
which timber may be reared ; and many have had reafon fufficient to 
{upport them in this opinion, The faét is, that nine times out of ten, 
want of fyccefs has been in confequence of planting thin, and with toa 
large plants, efpecially in fituations much expofed.’ In a note the au- 
thor adds, ¢ 1 am aware, while I advance this affertion, that I have to 
combat the general idea, that fea air is obnoxious to vegetation, and 
particularly to the growth of trees. But, that fea air ig more obnoxi- 
ous to trees in general, than to grain, or the herbage which may grow 
under them, I deny. The fact is, it is the force of overprevailing 
winds, which are increafed and chilled by paffing over a vaft expanfe of 
water, which contributes to ftint the tree more than the grain or herb- 
age, on which they cannot aét fo forcibly, nor injure fo much by fric- 
tion or reverberation, ” 

We are inclined to think that there is juftnefs in this remark ; 
yet it is not improbable that air impregnated with falt particles, 
may be injurious to fome vegetables, and not to others. Hence 
corn and grafs may grow, while trees may not; at the fame time, 
upon the principle of various plants requiring various food, fome 
trees may live and flourifh, though others may not. What helps 
to fupport the author’s fentiment, in general, 1s, that forefts, large 
and thriving, have been found, in many parts of the world, upon 
the margin of the fea. We rather doubt whether ‘ many argu- 
ments (folid ones at leaft) might be adduced to prove, that, until 
there be too much timber planted in this ifland, the value of all 
lands lying within a mile of the fea, may be enhanced more by 
the culture of timber than by that of any other crop.’ Land, 
which brings its owner from or to fix pounds per acre at pre- 
fent, would Reed to bring a very handfome return, when the 
wood comes to market, to requite him for rent which he has 
wanted during that time, for expence of planting, for intereft 

pon all this money, and to cover the rifk which, in fome degree, 
inuft attend that kind of crop. ite 
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In Chap. II. On the foils adapted to the different kinds. of 
foreft trees, the author begins with fome very good general obferva- 
tions. 

* Before confidering the foil moft propertly adapted to the trees above 
enumerated,’ he fays, p. 32, * it may be proper to premife, 

ft, * That although no tree will flourifh in a fuperlative degree, ex- 
sept in its own foil, yet are they found in very confiderable perfetion 
dn thofe of apparently different compofition and texture. 

2d, * That there would feem to be an incomprehenfible good or ill 
in fome foils, and which is either food or poifon, ultimately, to plants 
depofited in them. * 

3d, ‘ That prudence fhould therefore dire putting different plants 
into the fame foil, to the intent that each may fearch out that good, 
or difcover that ill; and afterwards, the removal of the poifoned, and 
careful retention of the healthy and well fed plants, 

4th, * As the bet criterion, in a doubtful wafé, of the quality of 
the foil fitted for foreft timber, it might be advifeable to plant many 
kinds, encouraging thofe which feem to thrive beft, and which would 
become the moft valuable trees, by thinning away the others as they 
advance, For, a healthy tree, although of lefs intrinfie value as tim- 
ber, is preferable to that in a languifhing ftate, whofe wood, were it 
healthy, might be much fuperior ; befides, in point of gratification to 
the beholder, there is no comparifon, 

gth, * In favourable fituations, and although the upper foil may be 
fcanty, we are not to defpair of rearing timber of fome kind in perfec- 
tion; in as much as the fubftratum is frequently found of a kindly na- 
ture, and in which the roots find pafture, and take deep hold. 

6th, ¢ The moft untoward of all foils for the produce of timber ia 
high perfection, is an irony till of little depth, lying on a retentive fab- 
foil which upholds a poifonous ochry water, and which ftagnates on the 
furface, or remains latent in the body of the foil, which is the pafture 
of the roots,—contraéting the mouths of the fibres, contaminating the 
juices, and finally operating to the deftru€tion of the tree, by poifon- 
ing it, and haftening its diffolution, 

* In addition to thefe obfervations, before defcending to confidera- 
tion of the particular foils adapted to the different kinds of trees, L 
fhall remark, that, excepting peat bogs and other drainable marthes, 
which may be converted into culturable fields, and rendered highly 
produ@tive of grain, by the excellent mode of draining now in practice, 
the following, in moft cafes, are the foils and their fubftrata bund in 
fituations fit for the produce of timber, and in which fome of the lig- 
neous tribes will not fail to exuberate. 

‘ Light, fandy, or gravelly foils, on a free porous fubfoil, 
Sandy or gravelly loams, on a porous fubfoil. Sandy, gravel- 
ly, or loamy foils, on a retentive fubfoil. Chalky loam, or gra- 

velly 


* «It is well koown, that where mines of iron, lead, or copper, lye 


near the furface, no plant will thrive in perfection ; as is the cafe in the 
Lead-hills in Scotland. ’ 
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velly chalk, on a porous fubfoil, Loamy clay, on a porous fubfoil, 
Clayey loam, on a porous fubfoil. Strong, loamy, or clayey foils, on 
a retentive fubfoil. Thin, heathy, moorith foils, on a gravelly or other 
porous fubfoil. And thin, heathy, moorith foils, on a clayey or other 
retentive fubfoil.? 

After thefe general obfervations, the author proceeds to de- 
icribe particularly, the foils and fituations moft fuited to eight, 
een kinds of trees, of the deciduous clafs, and fix of the refi. 
nous. 

In Chap. III. On nurfing fcedlings, the author gives very in, 
telligible dire€tions for the choice of a fpot for the nurfery, and 
for the management of the plants from the time of their being 
placed in the nurfery, till they are fit to be planted out. As he 
does not write for the inftruction of nurferymen, he gives no di- 
rections for raifing plants from the feed; nor does he think that 
it will be worth any perfon’s while to raife his own plants at all, 
unlefs for very extenfive defigns. 

Mr Nicol is a decided advocate for ufing {mall plants, if they 
are healthy, in preference to large ones : in this he is unqueftion- 
ably right. Every one, who has occafion to remove plants of 
any kind, will always fucceed moft readily when they are young 
and f{mall. There can fcarcely, then, be a greater error than to 
make choice of old and large plants, in expeétation of having 
our wood fo much.the fooner reared: it is likely to be juft fo 
much the later. Our author fays, p. 71, 

© Perhaps I fland fingle in faying, that the larch fhould never re- 
main more than one feafon in the feminary. I am convinced of this, 
from having made a variety of experiments for afcertaining the quickelt 
and moft advantageous methods of rearing this ufeful tree. 

¢ Perhaps I alfo ftand fingle when I affert, that the refult of thefe 
experiments has proved, to my entire fatisfation, that a healthy feed- 
ling of one year, alfo nurfed oue year, in moderately good foil, hay- 
ing fufficiency of room, and kept properly clean of weeds, will, in any 
foil or fituation wherein it may afterwards be placed, outgrow another 
of any age within the feventh year after tranfplanting. 

¢ L have planted many of this defcription, and, within that period, 
have meafured them fifteen feet in height; while thofe on the fame 
fpot, planted the fame day, and which were fome two, fome three 
years nurfed, did not meafure above twelve feet, nor were fo flraight 
or beautifal. ’ 

In Chap. IV. On planting, and the management of new 
plantations, the author is very particular in his dire€tions for 
preparing the ground. He treats of clearing it, where neceflary, 
of furze, broom, bramble, &c.; of draining, of ploughing only, 
of pitting only, and of ploughing and pitting : the practice which 
dhe recommends on each of thefe heads, feems to be the refult of 
experience. Where the ground is covered with furze or other 
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brufhwood, he recommends burning it, after it is cut, and ap- 
plying it as manure for the young trees. ‘The afhes ought to be 
carefully fpread over the ground, if it is to be ploughed, or, if 
not fufficient to be laid over all the field, they fhould be applied 
to thofe places which are moft wet and cold. If the trees are 
to be planted by pitting, the afhes fhould be mixed with a little 
of the beft mould, and a quantity of this compoft carefully ming- 
led with the earth of each pit. 

* Accident,’ fays Mr Nicol, ¢ which difcovers many valuable fecrets, 
firft led me to the knowledge of this; and I am fo fully convinced of its 
efficacy, that I would ferioufly recommend the practice in all cafes where 
opportunity affords the means. 

‘ Having cut the whins, which were the moft luxuriant crop of the 
kind I had ever feen, of a field which was planted with. timber trees 
the following feafon, they were gathered into wind rows, and burnt, 
The afhes were not fpread, but negligently fuffered to remain as they 
lay, the wind, perhaps, fhedding a confiderable quantity of them over 
the adjacent fpaces, but leaving the greater part iu rows. The ground 
was not ploughed, but pitted ; becaufe the former operation was imprac- 
ticable, by reafon of the flrength of the whin roots. Nor were thofe, 
on account of the expence, ftubbed up. 

* The effe& of the afhes was fuch, that on the wind rows an afton- 
ifhingly luxuriant herbage rofe the following feafon ; infomuch, that the 
trees were completely covered in fummer, and borne down by the weight 
of the herbage in winter, till relieved by the hand. The next feafon 
the herbage was fomewhat lefs luxuriant ; but even the third feafon it 
was more fo on the wind-rows than it was the firft feafon on the inter- 
ftices. Until the third feafon, the efleét of the manure on the trees was 
not perceptible. But from this time, for three or four fucceffive years, 
the difference of growth on the trees of the wind-rows, and intervals, 
was very obvious, and greatly in favour of the former, ’ 

We have made this extract, not with reference to the author’s 
particular objeét only, but, to fhew, in general, the advantage 
of that minute attention to every particle of manure which we 
would inculcate in all cafes, 

‘The remaining fe€tions of this Chapter are, on the proper age 
and fize of the plants; on the diftance at which they ought to be 
planted according to fituation, foil, &c.; on the mixture of dif- 
ferent kinds; on the proper feafon of planting and manner of 
performing the operation ; on fowing acorns among foreft trees ; 
on culture of the ground after planting; on pruning, on thin- 
ning, and on the treatment of wounds in trees. On all thefe 
topics the reader will find much ufeful information. 

Chapter V. on planting hedge-rows, detached trees, pollards, 
Xc. is divided into three fe€tions. ‘Che firft contains preliminary 
confiderations ; the fecond is on the proper kinds for hedge-rows, 
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&c.; and the third is on the manner of planting and future man- 
agement. 

Chapter VI. contains dire€tions for thinning and pruning old 
plantations which have been neglected, with cautions to be ob- 
ferved, in conducting thefe operations, according to local fitua- 
tion and other circumftances. 

Chapter VII. furnifhes inftru€tions for cutting of natural 
woods into hags for bark or fuel; for reducing natural oak woods 
into timber groves ; for cutting with the double view of rearing 
timber and underwood; and for dreffing of old timbers ftanding 
irregular or detached in natural woods. In this chapter the au- 
thor takes occafion to offer fome direCtions for barking, and pre- 
ferving the bark after it is feparated from the trees. 

Chapter VIII. treats of the diretion, pofition and breadth 
of belts and ftripes, for fubdividing large tra&ts, and of the ad- 
vantages refulting from the pra¢tice in refpe& of thelter and im- 
proving the climate. It would feem to be rather a more proper 
arerecmne to make this chapter immediately follow chapter 

th. 

Chapter IX. is on the value of foreft timber. The author 
does not here enter into any particular ftatement of the profits 
tefulting from the culture of timber, but merely points out the 
general advantages which may be expected to attend it. 

In the laft Chapter the author treats of the various modes of 
fencing, of quick hedge and ditch, of plafhing and cutting of old 
hedges, of ftone walls, and of mud and turf walls. The laft 
two of thefe articles do not feem ab/olutely neceflary in a treatife 
on planting ; but the author may be excufed in devoting a dozen 
of pages to the building of flone and turf walls; they contain, per- 
haps, the only matter that can be reckoned extraneous in the whole 
book. We do not, however, deem what the author has faid on 
thefe fubje@s ufelefs. He likewife gives excellent dire€tions for 
the planting and management of thorn hedges. This is certainly 
an important fubjeét, and perhaps it does not always receive the 
attention which it deferves. No fence, in this country, is fo 
beautiful as a thriving thorn hedge, and none, of equal height, 
affords an equal fhelter. ‘“Fhorn hedges occupy more ground, it 
muft be admitted, than ftone wails; and, befides, as they are u- 
fually kept, nourith, perhaps, a greater number of weeds to fhed 
their feeds over the neighbouring fields: yet it is expedient, in 
many cafes, to rear fences of this kind, and furely it is an object 
of importance to do it in the beft manner. We could willingly 
extra&t fome of the author’s remarks on this fubje€t, had we not 
already extended our extracts and remarks too far. We have ¢n- 
deavoured to give our readers a general idea of the merits of this 
wolume, and of the matter contained in it; thofe who with to be 
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more particularly inftruéted, on the fubject of which it treats, 
muft perufe it for themfelves. 

We cannot difmifs Mr Nicol, without obferving that, though a 
warm advocate for planting, he is not like the moft of thofe pro- 
jeGting geniufes who have got fome favourite fyitem to recom- 
mend ; they ufually fee nothing but profpects of certain advan- 
tage themfelves, and take good care to make their readers fee no- 
thing elfe ; they draw a beautiful pifture of their favourite ob- 
ject, and what would offend the eye, ‘ they caft difcreetly into 
fhades.’ Our author, indeed, feems to entertain little doubt of 
plantations being profitable, almoft in all cafes, where rightly 
managed ; but he admits the poffibility of rifk and lofs, and he 
never ftrengthens his arguments, according to the ufual practice, 
by particular ftatements of profit. He very juflly obferves, that 
the a€tual profits arifing from planting, muft vary in every dil- 
trict of the kingdom, according to demand and local fituation. 

We cannot help making a remark on the ftyle of this work. 
By a fhort, and fomewhat affected mode of expreffton, Mr Nicol, 
occafionally, renders his meaning a little difficult to be under- 
food, and, by attempting to be eloquent, efpecially when com- 
bating the fentiments of others, or recommending fome very fa- 
vourite point, he is apt to provoke a f{mile. When detailing facts, 
and giving dire€tions for practice, he always exprefles Bimfele 
clearly, and in a manner perfeétly fuited to the plainnefs of his 
fubjeét : indeed, he is in no danger of erring, if he exprefs his 
ideas as they naturally rife in his own clear and found underftand- 
ing. Upon the whole, thofe who either with to plant, or have 
old plantations to manage, will find it worth their while to pof- 
fefs this volume. They will find every thing in it that is abfolute- 
ly neceflary to be known on the fubje&, and every thing ftated 
in that practical manner which renders inftru€tion moft profit- 
able. It will not render a proprietor a praélical planter ; but it 
may give him that knowledge on the fubjeét, which fhall enable 
him to judge when his plantations are rightly managed, and pre- 
vent him from being impofed on by the ignorant or defigning. 


Obfervations on the Review of Mr Hunter's Letter to the Commif~ 
Joners of Supply for Eaft-Lothian, inferted in the Farmer's Maga- 
zine for Auguft 1804. pp. 25. Edinburgh, Anderfon, 1805. 


Letter to the Author of the Obfervations om the Review of Mr 
Hunter’s Letter, (9c. pp. 60. Haddington, Miller & Neil. 
Edinburgh, Conftable & Co. London, Longman, Hurtt, 
Rees, & Orme. 1805. 


_ THe property tax, in fo far as it affects the occupiers of land 
in Scotland, has occafioned much difcuflion in feveral — 
ut 
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but in none has more arifen than in the county of Haddington, 
where the Board of Commiffioners appointed to execute the aét, 
were divided in fentiment with regard to the nature of the tax, 
and the manner in which it ought to be affeffed. The points in 
difpute may be reftricted to thefe: 1. The valuation of farms 
poffeffed for more than feven years: 2. The dedu€tion of one 
eighth from rent to the occupiers of tithe-free farms. Several of 
the commiffioners were inclined to rate fuch farms according to 
their market value, without paying attention to the circumftances 
under which they were poflefied ; and to refufe the deduction of 
one eighth in every cafe. This fyftem was afterwards relinquith- 
ed; and the opinion of thofe who originally conftituted the mino- 
rity ultimately prevailed. 

The pamphlets before us, are written in defence of the two 
parties into which, unhappily, the commiffioners were divided ; 
and inveftigate the points of difpute, with great keennefs and af- 
fiduity. The author of the obfervations embraces the opinion 
of the original majority, and feems to think, that every farm pof- 
fefled without the feven years fhould have been rated according to 
its full worth, and contelts the abatement of one eighth with much 
energy. His antagoni(t, on the other hand, fupports the fyftem 
which ultimately prevailed; and maintains that, in every inftance 
where valuations were neceflary, fuch ought to have been ex- 
ecuted according to exifting circumftances, otherwife injuftice 
would be done to the occupier. He likewife fhews, at great 
length, that the legiflature meant no diftin€tion betwixt the oc- 
cupiers of land in both countries as to the deduction of one 
eighth ; and infifts that the claim of the Scotifh farmers, to that 
eafe, is not only warranted by the precife words of the aét, but 
alfo founded on juftice and equity. We are forry that time does 
not permit us to prefent a more complete analyfis of the argu- 
ments ufed on both fides, and muft leave our readers to afcer- 
tain their comparative value after perufing thefe pamphlets, which 
in fact contain the fubftance of all that has been urged on the 
property tax, in fo far as it affects the occupiers of land. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Obfervations on the Review of Mr Loudon on Planting, &c. 


© The diverfion of baiting an Author is more excufeable than that of 
* baiting other animals, becaufe be comes voluntarily to the flake.’ 
Jounson. 
Sir, 
Happenin lately to be employed, in my profeffional line of a 
mafon, in building an addition to a gentleman’s houfe in Fife, 
my employer, who is alfo to make fome plantations of young 


trees, introduced the fubjeét to fome guefts he had Ta 
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his table ; and, bringing forward your ufeful Magazine, fignified 
his intention of employing the gentleman who had the honour of 
laying out the grounds of her Royal Highnels the Dutchefs of 
jrunfwick, and who had pleafed her fo well, as at once to grafp 
at royal favour, by a dedication of his work on Planting, to the 
Kine. This gentleman, he faid, pofleffing the full extent of your 
credit, was entitled to the patronage alfo of every good farmer ; 
and thereupon he read feveral long quotations from your re« 
view of* Loudon’s Obfervations on Planting. He dwelt with 
fome complacency on the following paflage, which feems to fum 
up your charaéter of the work: ‘ We have now examined a work 
which promifes to be of fome celebrity, and calls for the particu- 
lar attention of every Scotfman, becaufe, in feveral refpects, it 
may be confidered as the firft of the kind undertaken by a native 
of this country.’ 

Our landlord was immediately taken up by a gentleman who had 
perufed the work, and feemed well acquainted with the fubject. 
This gentleman faid, the author was raw and ignorant where- 
ever he introduced his own ideas; afferted that he copied from 
Evelyn, Miller, Hanbury, Anderfon, and Marthall; and declar- 
ed, that however much gold and however much tinfel there 
might be in the work, neither the gold nor the tinfel were the 
author’s own. 

Another gentleman faid, he had heard the author recommend- 
ed as a maker of hothoufes on a new conftruction ; but his im- 
provement turned out to be an imitation fo imperfect of thofe 
conftructed by Mr Hay, gardener to Mr Nifbet of Dirleton, 
that the one half of the houfe was heated too much, the other 
too little. 

For my own part, I.was by no means pleafed with the author 
when he came to fpeak againft ferpentine lines, which, from 
my infancy, by perufing Hogarth’s book upon tafte, I had been 
accuftomed to call the lines of beauty; but when he came to give 
dire€tions to mafons in fo important a part of our profeflion as 
building walls, my paffion burft forth into a blaze, and I ad- 
dreffed the company as follows. 

When, in my younger days, I wrought at the fortifications of 
Fort-George, under that celebrated architect Mr Adam, he ufed 
to tell us the neceflity there was of lime being well mixed, and 
allowed to ftand long, even to the extent of weeks or months, 
before it was fit to be ufed as good mortar. Nay, he told us, 
that one Vitruvius, an ancient Roman architect, never con- 
fidered mortar as fufficiently foured or prepared for ufe, till 
it had been kept after mixture with the fand for at leaft 
three years. I remember alfo fome of the great ftones in 
that Fort having been difplaced after they had been -— 
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fully bedded, which the archite&t told us was occafioned by 
the mortar being ufed too recently after it was made; be- 
caufe, faid he, if there is the fmalleft particle of the lime that 
jis unflacked, the operation of flacking aéts with fo expanfive a 
force as to be irrefittible. This indeed is vifible every day on a 
fmaller fcale, when plafter lime is ufed that has not been fuffi- 
ciently foured, which occafions the burfting of different parts 
of the plafter; and every one who has the leaft experience in 
building muft know, that the longer the mortar is kept, and the 
better it is mixed, the more firm and fubftantial work will be 
made; which is the very reverfe of the mortar made after the 
new and ftrange doctrine laid down by Mr Loudon, who fays 
that, in place of letting mortar lye to mellow or four for fome 
weeks, no more fhould be flacked and made ready for ufe, 
than what is worked up the fame day. He adds, lime ufed in 
this way binds immediately, and, the longer it ftands, becomes 
the harder. ’ 

Now, gentlemen, as my experience fays the contrary, I can 
have-little faith in Mr Loudon’s direétions about trees, when I 
fee him, with equal confidence, giving directions in .a‘matter 
which it appears to me, he knows nothing about. 

The:author alfo tells us, with @ grave face, that a coating of 
moffes is an excellent prefervative for a wall, and that it’ adds 
greatly to its beauty. This feems to be a conceit in which he'll 
get few to join him; but many will laugh at it: and as he feems 
to think that his new method of building will have the effect of 
producing thefe mofles, I with his employers much good of his 
advice. 

Moreover, the author, to fhew that he is deep read, and that 
his fine new theory is formed upon his {kill in the myfleries of 
antiquity, tells us, that the antients ufed their lime in his way 3 
though he will find no imall difficulty to produce any evidence of 
this aflertion; and papier, he does not attempt to produce it. 
He goes on to fay, ‘ But the moderns, in general, deftroy their 
mortar before they ufe it; it is faturated with. fixed air, or, in 
common language, has loft band, before it is put in the: walls:. 
hence the. weaknets, frailty, and fpeedy decay of modern=build- 
ings, thofe of rubble work in particular.’ 

Flere we were interrupted by a young ftudent of chemiftry, 
who declared that the author muft be completely ignorant of the 
elements of that fcience ; for nothing can be greater nonfenfe 
poe to {peak of making mortar, without faturating’ the lime with 

xed air. 
In thort, Sir, we left Mr Loudon in the fituation of the daw 
with the borrowed feathers. Yours, &c. ~ Murarore. 
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Tus {pring quarter, in general, proved fingularly favourable to the opera- 
tions of that feafon, efpecially on the eaft coait of the ifland; and feed 
work of all kinds was got finifhed in the moft complete and fatisfactory 
manner. ‘The weather, till near the end of April, was exceedingly mild 
and temperate, which forwarded the growth both of wheat and grafs very 
fat ; but latterly an unfortunate change has taken place, which threatens 
to do much damage to the growing crops of every defcription. 

Markets for grain have of late fallen confiderably, without any apparent 
caufe ; therefore the declenfion can hardly be expected to continue. We 
have conftantly remarked, that, in every year like the prefent, when prices 
were above par, a ftagnation of fales took place at this time of the feafon, 
from an apprehenfion that large importations would be made from other 
countries ; but that, in a few weeks, matters ufually returned to fome- 
thing like their former level. Whether fuch a circumftance, as we have 
mentioned, operates at this time, or not, it would be rath to determine; 
but one thing is certain, namely, that corn dealers of every defcription aré 
thy of making purchafea, though there is not much reafon to believe that 
they are very full-handed. At the fame time, the quantity of grain which 
remains in the farmer’s hand, appears, in many diftriéts, to be inconfiderable. 

Cattle markets have alfo declined confiderably, there being a full ftock 
on hand in all the feeding diftrifts. We apprehend, the recent fevere 
weather, which muft keep back grafs feveral weeks longer than expected, 
will lefs or more occafion an augmentation of price, or perhaps hinder 
matters from going fo low as otherwife would have happened. The lamb- 
ing feafon has been favourable, and a full crop has been got in every dif- 
mid. 

An attempt was made to increafe the horfe-tax ; but, thanks to the 
wifdom of our reprefentatives in Parliament, it was rejected by a majority. 
Every tax on a particular clafs of men, is unjuft ; and the firft principle 
that ought to be ftudied in impofing public burthens, is, that fuch ought 
to fall upon the whole community in dire€t proportion to their means and 
abilities. A  dire& tax on the farmer is precifely the fame thing as taking 
money to a certain extent out of his pocket during the continuance of his 
leafe, becaufe he cannot throw any part of it back on the purchafer of the 
articles which his land produces. An indire& tax, or one levied upon 
produce, is much more favourable to him as an individual, though even- 
tually agriculture may be equally injured in the one way agin the other. 

An addition of .25 per cent. has this feffion been made to the propertp, 
tax 5 and feveral regulations are .in contemplation, which, as we are ip- 
formed, will render this tax lefs objeCtionable to agriculturifts. We earg 
neftly hope that fome one or other healing meafure will be adminiftered ; 
for, as the law ftands, there cannot be a doubt but that it is particularly 
unfavourable to that clafa of people.—May to, 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. . 
Letter from a Gentleman in Upper Annandale, 20. April. 

* The feed has been lodged in the ground with uncommon advantage, 
in confequence of the fine dry weather which has continued, with little 
interruption, fince the tniddle of March. Oats are beginning to appear in 
braird, and alfo early fown barley. Grafs feeds have been fown in great 
quantities, in order to reduce the extent of land in tillage, and, of courfe, 
to diminifh the charges on that fubje&t, which have become fo great, as 
to alarm the keeneft improvers, and to induce a ferious refolution of laying 
out more extenfively into paflure, on farms chiefly arable. 

‘ On fheép farms, there is a general defire to enclofe with the only pro- 
per fheep fence, the ftone dike of the Galloway form, five feet high, and 
open or {nap work at the top. A great number of farmers only wait 
for extended leafes, in order to change their ftock from Black-faces to 
Cheviots ; and many have done fo already. 

* The rearing and feeding of cattle and fwine are underftood much 
better than they were a few years ago ; and the profits, on farms adapted 
to thefe purpofes, appear to be inviting, beyond thofe on grain-farms. 

‘ Potatoes are raifed in large quantities, and to great purpofe, ‘Tur. 
nips are extending every feafon. Clovers, red and white, are fown liber. 
ally, aloig with rye-grafs; and no crop whatever pays better, in well- 
dreffed and fuitable lands. "There is fome difficulty now in finding a pro- 
per market for the hay of fown graffes ; but it cannot be any hardthip on 
moft farmers to confume it on theit own grounds. Lime, at an encr- 
motis eXpence, is ftill the manore moft in ufe. ’ 

Rofibire Quarterly Report. 

. TuEre never was a more favourable feafon than the prefent for all kinds 
of {pring work ; and the hatrowing procefs, from the fine frofls which 
had previoufly occurred, was much eafier accomplifhed than ufual, Wheats 
and fown graffes fome time ago looked well; but the weather having with- 
in thefe few days changed materially for the worfe, their appearance is 
confiderably altered. It is now piercing cold, with wind at north-eail, 
and frequent. fhowets of fnow and hail, which mult check vegetation. 
Laf crop was confidered as above an average, though, from particular cir- 
eumftances, this point cannot be eafily afcertained. Were an opinion 
formed from the Cuftomhoufe entries, and the amount of imports and ex- 
ports compared with théfe of the two preceding years, a decided prefer- 
ence would inflantly be given in favour of the crop of laft feafon,—though 
thefe criterions may tufn ont to be falfe upon an accurate inveftigation. 
In the firft place, Mlicit diftilation, frem which arofe a great demand for 
barley, is, aloft annihilated; and, fecondly, the fitheries on the welt 
coaft, where,fmuggled whifky was greatly vended, are now amply fupplicd 
"with fpirits of foreign manufatture : fo, while this county is exporting on 
‘the eaft, we are infenfibly and indirectly importing on the weit, and that 

ina degree which cannot poffibly be afcertained. ——- Muy 1. 
; Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. ' 

Seep work is almoft finifhed in this diflrift, having hardly met with any 
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interruption fince it commenced. The weather, till within ten days paft, 
was weommonly fine ; but now we have a return of winter, the ground 
being covered with fnaw every morning ; and fhould thefe barren days 
continue much sngeh, the grafs, which was beginning to veyetate, will 
be put back and feverely injured. ‘T'urnips are generally finifhed ; but as 
provender i is plenty, people are enabled to wait the return of good weather 
with patience. 

Land rent continues to rife in a ratio not formerly dreamt of. Double 
rent is now thought a maderate rife ; triple is often expected ; and there 
are even fome ivflances where the former rent has been quadrupled. Whe- 
ther thefe modern rents will be jultified by the refult, would be difficult to 
predit ; but one thing may be fairly fuppofed, which is, that rent will 
continue to rife until it can no longer be paid, when, it may be prefumed, the 
evil will inftantly cure itfelf. In fhort, there appears no other remedy, as, 
in making offers, no other datum is afflumed, than one that will bring the 
oferer uppermofl. Formerly, proprietors looked out for aGive men, of 
fufficient ttock, who had learned the rudiments of agriculture, and to fuch 
gave encouragement, in moderating the rent, or, more generally, in Jength- 
ening the leafe ; to which things the prefent forward ftate of agriculture 
may ‘be attuiibuted: But now, this wife fyitem is completely changed ; for 
the man who offers the highett rent will be preferred, no matter what be 
his chara¢ter. As to agricultoral knowledye, the poffeffion of it is not of 
much advantage ; for the tack, and feparate table, which he fizns, contain 
rules, regulations, and modes of managers which renders it perfeétly 
faperfluous for the occupier to poflefs much previous knowledge in thefe 
matters. May 2. 

Meorayfoire Report. 

Tue feafon has hitherto been mild and dry, and oat-feed is finifhed in 
all {oils and every fituation, in the molt complete manver. Now the wea- 
ther has become exceedingly cold, with foow fhowers; for the lait ten 
days vegetation has been at a land, Wheat and clover have not yet ff, 
fered ; but the efleét of the weather is clearly feen on our paftures, by 
which flock of ali kinds are much pinched, A good part of the young 
cattle, which had turnips in abundance, are difpofed of at tolerable prices, 
in moft inflances, for their winter’s keep: and, from. their condition and 
appearance, are defiyned to be fent by the purchafer directly to the county 
of Effex, Lean flock are not in requelt here ; and fheep can only be fold. 
with diiculty at reduced prices, 

In the end of laft autumn, a quettion, of importance to farmers in a 
corn county fuch as this, was diicufled in the Moraythire Farmer Club, 
with confiderable animation and oe and I am happy now to be able 
to flate the refult of it in the mott fatisfatory manner. The queftion was, 
* Whether young cattle (#. é. three and four year olds) flall fed with tur- 
vips, and kept conftantly in the byre ;——or thofe having the run of an o- 
pea fhade and firaw-yard, with turnips, on a dry field, during the day, were 
likely to pay beit in the {pring ?? Opinions were divided ; and, to bring 
the matter to a fair and accurate trial, two of the members ofired to make 
an experiment On a prety large fcale. One of the gentlemen had his ftoek 
of forty winteria; gs put into two lots, in the moft impartial and fkilful man- 
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ner, as to weight, fize, and age. One of thefe lots was put into byres, and 
ftall fed with turnip; and the other, on the fame day, turned into the 
flraw yard and open fhade, with turnips on the field, daily ; and both 
ots had as much turnip offered them as they could eat. The other gentle. 
man, with rather a fmaller number, aéted exaétly fimilar. In both cafes, 
the refult has been precifely the fame. Notwithftanding the open, dry 
winter, fo favourable to the out-door plan, the former has paid 15 per cent. 
better on cattle at about 121. each, befides adding more to the dung-yard, 
The queftion being fairly and fubftantially decided in favour of byre feed- 
ing, the pratice will of courfe become general here; and it muft be a 
very fatisfaftory piece of information to dealers in fuch cattle, to be af- 
fured of always finding, early in the fpring, from 400 to 500 well wintered 
ftots in this county. 

From the late flagnation in London, and confequently in the county 
markets, grain of all forts is dull in fale here ; and at prefent, the dealers, 
who have all lefs or more on hand, are not inclined to purchafe at any 
price. There is however little barley or wheat left in the farmer’s hands, 
but a good deal of oats. I cannot avoid taking notice of the immenfe 
crop, efpecially of wheat and oats, which has laft feafon been produc- 
ed in Scotland. Of the former, the fhipments to London have been fo 
confiderable, as a@tually to affe& that market in a material degree, The 
prefent glut there, is fappofed to proceed from that caufe ; and it is un- 
derftood in Mark-Lane, that not lefs than 300,000 quarters have gone to 
London of crop 1804. It is however impoffible to afcertain, with accu- 
racy, the exact quantity. One thing is very certain, that the dealers in 
that market have been aftonifhed at the quantity and quality of wheat 
from Scotland this year, and will in future have more dependence on it as 
a refource for their deficiencies than they ever had before. What ftronz 
encouragement does this hold out for euclofing and fheltering the arable 
grounds, which, of all things, is now mott wanted for the increafe of grain, 
and of early grafs for rearing and feeding cattle ; and thereby enabling the 
farmer to afford a greater advance of rent to the proprietors who have the 
ety one {pirit to execute fuch a neceffary and important improvement ! 
oman s fay . 

. Dumfriesfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue {pring has in general been favourable to the purfuits of the farmer ; 
though, in the eod of February and beginning of March, fo much rain fell, 
as prevented labour on heavy foils, and, on dry lands, retarded the fowing of 
oats till the 2oth. From that time feed work met with no interruption, 
aad the braid, notwithitanding the sharp froft qver night during the lat 
week of April, is as promifing as,could be. withed for. Potatoes are now 
generally planted, but. do not appear to occupy fo great an extent of 
ground as.laft year. Such is the effet of low prices of any article of 
produce, ‘Turnips ftood the weather to the lait ; and Swedith turnips, or 
ruta baga, are now in ufe. The.culture of this article is on the increafe ; 
and as it anfwers well for horfes, none deferves more fedulous attention 
from the farmer. 

Cattle of all kinds appear in good order ; and thofe of age and bone 
were drove fouthward in March and April, leaving a fair but moderate 
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profit to the farmer. Sheep have wintered well, and are uncommonly 
healthy. A full crop of lambs is got; and young fheep, bought for the 
June and July markets, fold rather higher than laft ycar. The demand 
for coro has been regular through the fpring, chiefly for the Liverpool 
market. ——— May 5. 

Kincardine/bire Quarterly Report. 

Tue ground has wrought freely ; many fields having been cleaned and 
drefled, which no farmer, in ordinary feafons, would have theught of 
fowing. The young beans, particularly thofe in drills, prefent a mot 
promiling appearance ; indeed, the braird of {pring grains is ftrong and 
equal in every cafe ; and on fome foils a luxuriance appears, rarely to be 
difcerned in this northern diftri@. The wheats on free land look. well, 
though in many places they are imperfeétly planted. 

Turnips, owing to the open winter, kept furprifingly freth and geod, 
though the cattle fed on them have paid but poorly for their keep. Not 
much lean ftock is yet fold; but where fales have been made, fair prices 
have been obtained. Grain markets have declined much ; and, for fome 
time paft, there has been little demand for any kind of grain. The corn 
merchants have confiderable quantities oa hand, but little remains with the 
farmer. May 5. 

Invernefs-foire Quarterly Report. 

Tue feed has been sot into the ground in the moft approved ftyle ; and, 
till about the 2oth ult., the weather was remarkably mild, and vegetation 
much forwarder than ufual. Since that time, a confiderable check has been 
experienced, as every day has been frofty, with occafional falls of {now and 
hail, which have hurt both clover and beans confiderably. 

Throughout the winter and fpring, a brifk demand prevailed in this 
northern diftri& for all forts of grain, and confiderable quantities were fhip- 
ped for the fouthward. At this time, however, a total ftagnation has 
taken place, and prices are merely nominal, The drovers are now on foot, 
and buying cattle freely at our country markets. The gentlemen of this 
eounty, at their annual meeting on the goth April, were, with one ex- 
ception, unanimous in approving of all the roads and bridges propofed in 
this extenfive diftriét on the plan fuggelted by Government. Caichnefs and 
Sutherland: have alfo done the fame ; and it is hoped Rofsfhire will follow 
their laudable example. May 6. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Since the commencement of feed-time, about the middle of March, the 
fowing of {pring corns has been carried on without interruption, and is 
now nearly brought to a clofe. The growing wheat and young graffes 
look promifing, and the other grains have come up freely ; but, lately, the 
weather has been very frofty and cold, which has checked the paftures 
much, and rendered them very bare. ‘The goodnefs of the feafon feems to 
have had the effe€&t of deprefling the market for gruin, for it does not ap- 
pear that there are more on hand thap ufual; perhaps hardly fo much. 
Oats have continued moft fteady, and are likely to do fo, as no fupply can 
be expeéted from Ireland. 

The demand for ewes with lamb has been fully equal to the fupply, at 
much about lat year’s prices. Edinburgh market has been glutted through- 
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ont the feafon with fat cattle, which have paid the feeder poorly ; in many 

inftances they have left him nothing: but fortunately, for the laft month 

wr fix weeks, very confiderable numbers of fine cattle, in high condition, 

have been brought from the north for the English masket, which will re. 

lieve thofe parts of the country of their fuperfluous ftock.—— May 6. 
Berwickfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during this quarter, was exceedingly favourable to the o- 
perations of the feafon, which have been carried on with a facility, and 
completed in a ftyle, that forms a ftriking contraft with the backwardly, 
interrupted, labours of lait fpring. 

‘Tarnips ftood the winter without injury, but fell confiderably in value, 
from the abundance remaining on hand at the beginaing of April. Win- 
ter wheats, and young clovers, have a promifing afpeé, and pattures have 
been feafonably forward ; but vegetation has received a fevere check from 
the extremre coldnefs of the weather for thefe twelve davs paft, the ther- 
mometer having frequently been 6 degrees below the freezing point at fun. 
rife. The lambing feafon has been one of the beft in our remembrance. 

The pratice of fowing {pring wheat, after turnip, feems to be upon the 
increafe in this county, the quaatity fown having greatly exceeded that of 
any former year. The fowing of this grain commenced early in February, 
and was continued, in fome fituations, till paft the middle of April. To- 
wards the end of February, beans, peas, ard oats, began to be put in ; 
and the weather continuing dry throughout, even the wettelt foils were 
harrowed in good erder, and have every where made a promifing braird. 
Barley fowing is now alfo completed, except in a few cafes where the 
ground is ftill occupied by the remains of the turnip crop; and fields in- 
tended for turnip fallow are in a very forwardly fiate of preparation. 

Corn markets have been declining for feveral wecks patt. At Berwick, 
April 27th, prices were ; Wheat 54s. to 608.; Barley 248. to 263; and 
Oats 15s. to 18s. per boll of fix buthels. Grafs inclofures let in the early 
part of the feafon, at high rents, but have been confiderably lower of late, 
fo that the average will be much the fame as laft year.—May 6rh. 

Letter frovt a Gentleman near Perth, May 6. 

Arter the departure of wiuter, our labour for oats and peas commenc- 
ed; and the ground, though fomewhat foft at top, was firm below, and 
wrought pretty well. About the beginning of March we had very heavy 
rains, which ftopped feed-work till the end of the month, when we were 
favoured with fine weather, which however did wot continue long, a fecond 
interruption for ten or twelve days having followed. In fhort, I may 
fafely fay, that an oat feed time fo very indifferent bas cot happened tor 
feveral years pat. How foon the rains abated, cold weather with norther- 
ly winds fet m, which continued -from the middle ef April to this date, ac- 
companied occafionally with blafts of fnow and ficet; and often the tur- 
younding hills were as completely covered as in winter, 

Neitherthe wheat nor young graffes fuifered from the rain, but looked a- 
mazingly well till the eutting froits began ; and from that time, till now, they 
have ftood ftill; and I may with truth add, that the fields looked better 
inthe beginning of April than at this date. Indeed, the cireumftance is 
pot furprifing 5 for while 1 write, the hail rattles on the window, - the 
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adjoining fields are quite white. The paft days of May, inftead of afford- 
ing the proverbial dews of old, have every morning prefented us with hoat 
froft on the fields, and fheets of ice on the ponds. ’ 

Letter from Glafgow, May 7. 

¢ The weather from the 1ft January till the zoth February, wae very 
fine for out door work ; but this being rather an early feed-time, only a 
{mall portion of grain was put into the yround. This tra& of fine weather 
was fucceeded by a ftorm of rain, hail and fnow, with a deal of thunder, 
which continued till the 1f of March ; and, until the 18th of that month, 
it rained almoft without interruptior. From the 2oth of March till the 
zoth of April, the weather was excellent ; the whole of the feed was fown 
in the beft order ; and the preparations for the potatoes are now in a fkate 
of great forwardnefs. The wheat, a great deal of which had been fown, 
held forth a moft promifing appearance. The oats and beans which were 
early fown looked well, as alfo the grafs, till overtaken by the ftorm of 
froft, fnow and hail, which commenced about the 24th April, and ftill con- 
tinues. This has altered the face of things very much, efpecially the grafs 
and the wheat fown on potato ground ; aod if a change does not foon take 
place, it will undoubtedly affe& the whole of the crop. 

* Our fupplies of grain through the {pring months have been pretty free, 
particularly of oats, from the north and eaft of Scotland, and from Ire- 
land. Our grain markets have been upon the decline for thefe two or 
three weeks paft. The ftock on hand being confiderable, we do not think 
they will advance much for fome time to come. 

* State of Glafgow Markets, May 7. 
ene TT bigs pen be Linlithgowhhire meafure. 
Canada do. - - 408. — 48s. :; ei ie 
ae st ea t. of 240 lib. (Nominal. ) 
Englith barley - 3338. — 363. 
Scotch do, 303. — 345. 
Bear - 23s. — 30s. 
Britifh oats 208. — 255. 
Irifh do. 22s, — 248. of 264 lib. 

Ha . . gd. to 1¢d. per ftone is 
Straw - - 4d.— sd. * ns i Tron weight. 
Letter from Falkirk, May 8. 

* Had it fo happened that the quarterly reports had been in courfe three 
weeks ago, a mott pleafing, and very flattering account of agricultural 
matters woald have been given. The profpeé at prefent, however, is cor- 
fiderably changed, and is now much lefs promifing. With us, it was about 
the middle of March before weather fit for carrying forward {pring work 
fet in; and even then, the land was fo completely foaked with moifture, 
that our clay foil could not be worked to purpofe for fome time after that 
period. But, notwithftanding the late commencement of {pring opera- 
tions, the weather continuing uninterraptedly fine and the working cattle 
being generally in good condition, by great exertions, we were as far a- 
vanced by the third week of April as afually happens. The little f-oft 
during winter, and the heavy rains that followed, made harrowing of otir 
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early ploughed leas a moft tedious and laborious procefs. Up to about the 
third week of April, the face of nature wore a moit aufpicious appearance, 
each of her productions feeming to vie with another in forwardnefs and 
promife. The wheats, the young grafles, the pafture fields, the brairds of 
oats and beans were all rapidly advancing ; but for three weeks paft, we 
have had harp froft almoft every night, the ice, fome mornings, as thick as 
acrown piece, and the northern hills covered with fnow. The confe- 
quence has been, not only a complete check to vegetation, but a total 
change on the face of the country: The wheats are quite yellowed ; the 
oats and young graffes are ftationary, and alfo difcoloured ; and the paftures 
have in a great meafure difappeared. This laft will be moft feverely felt, 
not merely becaufe uncommon high prices have been given for grafs lands, 
i leaft twenty per cent. higher than laft year) ; but from the quantity of 
itock on hand, and the grafs fetting off fo promifing at firft, they were 
early and fully ftocked. It would be idle to conje€ture what may be the 
confequence of the prefent untoward appearances, as warm weather and 
genial rains may foon fet all right again. During the greater part of the 
quarter, our grain market has kept up, but lately it has fallen, and feems 
ftill to tend downwards. At prefent there is not much bufinefs doing, 
both buyers and fellers appearing equally inclined to hold off. ‘The ftack 
yards are nearly empty. Wheat may be quoted about 45s. per boll Lin- 
lithgew ftandard meafure ; beans about 22s. and barley 358. per Stirling- 
fhire boll ; oat meal 16d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch weight. 

* From the high price of barley all this feafon, an increafed breadth of 
land, as was predicted, is put under that grain, I believe fully beyond 
what was formerly occupied by it. Our butcher market has kept moderate 
through the faft quarter, but has rifen a little lately. Beef in retail 8d., 
mutton gd., veal 7d., all per lib. tron of 22 ounces Englifh. At our latt 
feeing day as it is called, (a certain’ day annually in April and O&ober, 
when farm fervants are hired for half a year) the wages were about a gui- 
nea up, the common run being about nine guineas for the half year; and 
principal hands, fuch as can fow, ftack, and perform in fhort every opera- 
tien about a farm, from ten guineas to twelve pounds. They are either 
vidtualled in the mafter’s houfe, or are on board wages.. Although fome 
may probably feel this rife in the wages of labour prefs pretty hard on them, 
they muft reft fatisfied in the mean time, that it is a fymptom of increafing 
national profperity. Amongift the greater part of farmers, however, I 
fufpe& that a miflion to propagate this creed would not be very fuccefsful. 
The wages of mafons and labourers have rifen in an equal degree; the 
former 3s. 6d., the latter from 2s. to 28. 6d. a day, and difficult to be got 
even at thefe rates.” r 

Eaft-Lethian Quarterly Report. 

Seed-work commenced early in this diftri, and, by the middle of 
March, a great part of the oats and beans were fafely depofited in the earth. 
Till the 24th April, fine genial weather prevailed, which caufed-the wheats 
and clovers to puth off very faft, and the oats and beans to make a clofe 
and vigorous braird; but on that day an unfortunate change took place, 
and hitherto continues. The wind has been piercingly cold from whatever 
point it blowed, accompanied with fhowers of hail and fleet; and vegeta 
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tion is not anly at a ftand, but many fields of young grain, efpecially on 
thin foils, have apparently fuffered much. 

Markets, notwithftanding thefe adverfe circumftances, are on the fall- 
ing hand for every article of farm produce, owing chiefly to the South- 
ern demand having abated. Wheat is from 12 to 15 per cent. lower 
than it was a month ago, good famples having yefterday been purchafed 
at Haddington for 42s. a. 43s. per Linlithgow boll: and as for peas and 
beans, of which a large fupply remains on hand, fales can hardly be made. 
Fat cattle have alfo dropped in price; and lambs are 15 per cent. lower 
than laft year, though of much better quality. 

A. confiderable quantity of grain was fent to England from this diftri& ; 
though it is impracticable to afcertain the extent of the exportation, much 
of it being fhipped at Leith, and, of courfe, claffed with the exports of that 
place. Within the bounds of the port of Dunbar, as obligingly commu- 
nicated by a gentleman there, was (hipped from 30th Otober 1804 to 
18th April 1805, 4891 quarters of wheat and flour; and a good deal, 
purchafed on account of Englifh houfes, remains in the granaries, From 
North Berwick feveral cargoes were alfo fhipped. Indeed, the London 
dealers feem aftonifhed at the quantity of wheat and flour feat from Scot- 
land this feafon ; and will be difpofed, in future, to place as much reliance 
on it for fupplies, as they have hitherto dene on foreign countries. 
May it. 

Fiars of Grain, Crop 1804. 
Eaft-Lothian. 
Belt Wheat 46a. 14d. Belt Oats 
Second do. 42s. 44d. Second do 
Third do. ' 35s.74d. Third de. 
Beft Barley 338 3id. Bett Peas 
Second do. 3ts. 64d. Second do. 
Third do. 29s. 5d. Third do 
: Mid- Lothian. 
Belt Wheat 423. Bett Oats 
Second do. 39% Second do. 
Belt Barley 308. Beft Oat Meal 
Second do. 28% Peas & Beans 
Third do, - + 258. 6d. 
: Wigtonfoire. 
Oat Meal per boll of 280 , Bett Beat ~. do 39+ 

lib. avorrdupois - 37% 4d. Farm Beans pf. do. - 46s. 
Farm Meal p. do. - 338. 4d. Malt p. do. - - 84s. 
White Corn or Potato Oats Barley p. dos - 558 

pf. boll of 12 buthels = 38, Peas & Beans f. quarter of 
Mixt Com or Common 3 buhhels - 329. 

Oats p. do, - 30s. Wheat 9g. do * + 64% 

once 
IRELAND. 
Farming Society of Ireland. " 

On Saturday, (March gth), ended the Spring Shew of the Society, art. 
account of which we have been favoured with by a Scots gentleman who 
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dire&ted his attention particularly to thofe fubje&s, and was prefent dur- 
ing the whole. 

‘Tt appears, that though this is only the fifth Spring Shew of the Society, 
which was inftituted March 1800, yet it was acknowledged by thofe who 
have attended fimilar exhibitions, that they never witnefled a more grati- 
fying difplay of zeal and attention than in the members of this Society, 
The premiums offered were for fat cattle and {wine, for fat theep of differ- 
ent breeds, for feed corn, and ploughing. 

For the exhibition of cattle and fwine, ibid it feems, are laudably 
great objects of the Society, being the bafis of the provifion trade, there 
appeared evidently great exertions in making improvement, and much actual 
advancement. Some of the cattle were certainly not inferior to thofe pro- 
duced laft year at the Chriftmas and Spring fhews in London. ‘The long- 
horned heifer, which obtained the medal, was under four years old, and, 
though fmall, was confidered fuperior to all the reft, from the lightnefs 
of offal, and carrying meat of the beft quality on the moft profitable parts. 
‘The improvement in fwine was fully equal to any thing in London, which 
in this animal is more {peedily extended by its mose prolific tendency and 
early maturity. 

Amongft the cattle, it was obferved that the Iong-horned, the native 
breed of Ireland, were moft numerous—but there were fome excellent 
Herefords,- two of which gained prizes. It was alfo obferved, that there 
were no Devons or Highland ftots, which are fo much efleemed i in the 
London market. 

On Tuefday, the firft day of the Shew, the different animals. exhibited, 
were diltinguifhed »y fingle letters painted on labels, witliout the owners’ 
names, On the lait day of the Shew, they were arranged in their refpective 
claffes, and numbered according to the order of the gradation of their me- 
rit, with labels expreflive of the decifions of the judges,.which made this a 
day of inftru&ion.. 

One circumftance, on this occafion, afforded additional pleafure, that al- 
though in other places difcontent in the lofing candidates fometimes occurs, 
at this meeting a fingle murmur againft the decifion of the judges was not 
obferved. 

It is underftood that fome of the fatteft animals exhibited had been brought 
to that ftate without the very expenfive proceffes alleged to be made ufe 
of in other places, and fome of them chiefly by potatoes. This is_of 
more importance than’can well be imagined, as every inducement to raife 
great quantities of that ufeful root, will occafion it to be in great plenty, 
and at a lower price; and from fome late improvements made in increafing 
its produce with a fmall quantity of manure, there is no faying to what an 
extent this may be carried. 

There were two pens of South-Down theep—the hoggets were very 
much approved of. The five hogget wethers. of the new Leicefter breed, 
fhewn by Mr Garnett of Summerfeat, which always had been fed on grafs, 
without hay or any other food in winter, were fold to a butcher at 4]. each. 

The ploughing-match was conduéted with equal fpirit and order at Mr 
Garnett’s of Huntftown, about four miles from Dublin. ‘This is the fe- 
cond feafon that Mr Garnett has accommodated the Society with land = 
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the purpofe, and has given the gentlemen aftending an elegant cold collae 
tion.—The fituation was particularly interefting ; exhibiting, all around the 
ploughing ground, the great benefit Mr Garnett has experienced from con- 
verting into tillage old moffy grafs lands, fome of which had, by conftant 
mowing without manure, become unprod luctive of grafs, and, fince being 
tilled and laid down with clovers and rye-grafs, afforded /a? year two very 
luxuriant crops of hay. 

It was pleafing to hear it remarked, that at former exhibitions feveral 
ploughs with four horfes and drivers were entered, but, fo general was the 
advantage felt of ufing two horfes without a leader, that not one with four 
horfes or four oxen was brought forward on this occafion, The ploughs 
were all of them, except three, the Scots fwing plough, and the execution 
was in general good, though there is {till room for improvement. Some 
were made in Ireland. That of the Rev. James Symes, of Ballyarthur, who 
gained the firlt premium and prize cup, was drawn by two very {mail fpay- 
ed heifers, and held by a lad of nineteen years of age, a native of the 
county of Wicklow. To remedy the inconvenience of importing thefe 
ploughs and other agricultural implements, feveral members of the Society 
have joined in order | to raife a fum of 300ol. for the eftablifhment of a 
munutactory in Dublin, which is expected to commence immediately. From 
the fteadinefs of draft of the fpayed } heifers, as well as the eafe with which 
they are trained, it appears defirable that they fhould be more frequently tried. 

The Suffolk punch mares, exhibited by Mr Grierfon, were noble draft z- 
nimals, and were highly approved of by all the fpeGtators. This breed, 
when not too large, combine ftrength and activity, and feem well adapted 
to this country. 

The feed corn produced was deemed by the judges equal to any famples 
imported. Mr Grierfon’s oats, which gained the prize, were fown on the 
14th of April, and reaped the 31{t of Augutt, producing 25 barrels to the 
Irifh acre, or 3 quarters 2 buthels to the Englifh acre; each bufhel Win- 
chefter, ftriked, weighing 45 lb. g oz. A very miftaken opinion has been 
inculcated by fome perfons, that, the greater degree of moifture gn Ireland 
being unfavourable to the ripening of grain, pafturage, initead of til- 
lage, fhould meet the greater encouragement, There cannot be a more 
pernicious and unfounded error, Forty years ago, it was believed that 
wheat would not ripen in the north of Scotland ; whereas, now, wheat of 
the beft quality is grown in that part of the United Kingdom, 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant vifited the exhibition, and ea prefled 
himfelf highly pleafed with the intlru¢tive arrangement of the bufinefs, 

great concourfe of people attended every day, and feemed all to be 
impreffed with a fenfe of the advantages and rapid progrefs of the inflitu- 
tion, Wej join fincerely in Lord Sommerville’s encamium, at his laft mect~ 
ing in London, on the fpirit and ervengement of the Farming Society of 
lidund ¢ ; and our beft wifhes are, that there may be no relaxation in their 
exertions. 

The Society, as ufual, dined together three days during the Shew. A« 
gricultural fubjeéts were the general topics of converfation ; and very interelt. 
ing experiments, fince the former meetings, were detailed. 

My Lambert, of Beau-park, took the chair cach day in the abfence of the 
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prefident and vice-prefident.—-The following among many other toafts were 
iven : 

His Majefty, the zealous friend of Agriculture. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 

Earl of Hardwicke, patron of the Society. 

Right Hon. John Fofter, prefident, the fteady promoter of Irith huf. 
bandry. 

The Marquis of. Sligo, vice-prefident, and thanks for his exertions in 
promoting the objects of the Society. 

Lord Sheffield, and the agricultural focieties of Great Britain. 

: The memory of the late Duke of Bedford.—Speed the Plough.—Horn, 
Corn, Wool aud Yarn.—Lord Sommerville and the Fleece. —The Duke of 
Bedford and the Woburn meeting.—Sir John Sinclair.—Mr Coke of Nor- 
folk.—The memory of Mr Bakewell.—Mr Kirwan, and the application of 
chemiftry to agriculture, draining, and irr igation. 

The following account of the Shew is given by authority, 


Dublin Spring Shew.—Tucfday March 5th 1805. 


Clafs 
I. 


NEAT CATTLE. 
OXEN. 
Richard Reynell Efq. Reynella( Hereford) 


Premium adjudged to Richard Rey- 
nell Efq 


2. For the beft fat Ox, four years old £.10 


7 


. For the beft fat Ox, five years old 


Earl of Meath (leng-berned) deficient in 
merit —Premium withheld. 
£.10 


Thomas Yates Efq. ( Holderne/s) defici- 
ent in merit.—Premiam withheld. 


. For the bet fat Ox, fe gears old or up- 


mards - - £ 10 

. Thomas Going Ef. (long-horned) for 
beft quality of Aeth, leatt offal, and 
only one year feeding. 

. William Filgate Efq. (ditto) two years 
iceding. 

. Walter Keating Efq. (ditio) fiefh not 
put on the beft parts. . 

. Earl of Meath (Hereford) 

. Edward Hunt Ffq. ( Holdernefs-crofs) 

. Thomas Yates Elq. (donp-boraed) 

Premium adjudged to ‘Thomas 
Going Eq. 


. For the bef of tbe prize Oxen, 


The Silver Medal. 
1. Thomas Going Eq. 
2. Richard Reynell Efq. 
The Medal adjudged to Thomas 
Going Efq. 
COWS OR HEIFERS. 


. For the beft fat Cow or az er, three years 


odd == - - f-10 
John ‘Tandy Efq. Cow  (leng-borned), de- 
ficient in merit —Premium withheld. 
For the beft fut Cow or oy, Sour years 
of! 5 $.10 


F or the beft fat Ox, three years old £.10 


8. For the bef fat Cow or af, Jive years 
old 


1. Richard Reynell Efq. Killinan, Heifer, 
(doag-Loracd ) 
2. John Fetherfton Efq., Heifer, (polled) 
‘The premium adjudged to Rachard 
Reynell Efq. 


£10 
1. Richard “Reynell Ef. Reynella, Cow, 
( Tdereford) to qualify. 

2. George Grierfon Efg. Heifer, (long- 
horned) ditto 

3. John Fetherfton Efq. Cow, (ditte) 
ditto, 

4. James Fetherfton Efq. Heifer, (ditto) 
ditto. 

5. Rev. Nicholas Athe, Cow, (Hulder- 
ne/s-crofs) ditto. 

6. Earl of Meath, Heifer, (middle-borned) 
ditto. 

Premium adjudged to Richard Rey- 

nell Ety. 


9. For the bet fat Cow or Rafer, Jx years 


old or upwards - £.10 

1. John Fetherfton Efq. le, (long- 
horned) 

2. John Gerrard Efq. — ditto, (ditto) 

3- James Fetherfton Efq. ditto, (witto) 

4. Richard Reynell Eig. ditto, (Here- 
fort) 

5. Robert Shaw Ef. 
horned) 

6. Guftavus Lambert Efq, diito, (Here- 
ford) 

7. Edward Hunt Efq. dito, (dZvlder- 
nefs-crofi) 

8. Hon. Sit Edward Crofton, Part. 
ditto, (long-horned) 

9- William Harvey Efq. ditto, (ditto) 
deficient in merit. 


ditto, (longs 
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10. Earl of Meath, ditio, ( Hereford) ditto 
rr. William Hutton Elq. ditto, (fona- 
horned) ditto. 
12. Colonel La Touche, ditto, ( Helder- 
nefs) ditto. 
Premium adjudged to John Fether- 
fton Efg. 
30. For the bef of the prize Cows or Heifers, 
The Silver Medal 
I. Richard Reynell Ef. Killinan. 
2. John Fetherfton Eiq 
3. Richard Reyncll Efq. Reynella. 
The Medal adjudged to Richard 
Reynell Efq. Killinan. 
‘fudges for Cattle. 
Richard Lioyd Efq. 
James Lewis Etq. 
Mr Thompfon, Butcher. 
Clafs. SHEEP. 
a1. Combing wooled. For the deff pen of 
Jive fat eas one a? old, jpring 
1804 ~ - £15 
1. John Gafon Eq. (Leicefer) 
2. Samuel Garnet Efq (ditto) 
Premium adjudged to fohn Gafor 
Efq. 

2. Clothing wooled. For the bef pen of 
Soe fat Wcthers, one gt old, fpring 
1804 - £33 

Owen Wynne Efq. (Som Down) 
Premium adjudged to Owen Wynne 
Efq. 

. Combing wooled. For the bef pen of 
Jive fat Wethers, two an old, Spring 
1804 - £is 

3. Thomas Going Ef. (decicefer) 
2. James Lewis Efq. (ditto) 
3. Colonel La Touche, (ditto) 
4. Brabazon Morris Efq. (#itto) 
Premium adjudged to Thomas 
Going Efq. 

- Clothing wooled. 
Jive fat Wethers, two years old, pring 
1804 - - Lis 

Qwen Wynne Efg. (South Dewn) 
Premivm adjudged to Owen Wynne] 2 
Efq. 
15. For the bef Wether felefted from the pens, 
The Silver Medal 
The Medal adjudged to James Lewis 
Efg. for a wether in his pen of 
five fheep, Clafs 13. 
Judges for Sheep. 
Robert St George Efq. 
John Armftrong Drought Efq. 
Bernard Mahon Efq. 


Clafs $. SWINE, 
36. For the beft fat Pig, r—- nee to one 
year old . £.10 
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For the beft pen of 
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George Grierfon FE fq’s.— difqualified be- 
ing a boar pig.—Premium withheld. 
For the beft fat Pig, one yeor vid ff 10 
1. Thomas Going E19. 
George Grierfon Efq’s—difqualificd, 
being a boar pig. 
Premium adjudged to Thomas Go- 
ing Efq. 
For the beft fot Pig, two years old £.10 
1. Richard Reynell Eq. Killinan. 
2. Mrs M. Reynell, Killah. 
3- Colonel La Touche. 
4. William Jones Efq. 
5. John Facon F{q. deficient in merit. 
Premium adjudged to Richard 
Reynell Ffq. Killinan. 
beft fat Pig, three years old or up- 
£10 


. For the 
wards 
x. Richard Rey vel E(q. Rey nella. 
Chichefter Fortefcue Efq. difquali- 
fied. 
Premium adjudged to Richard Rey- 
nell Efq 
For the bef of the prize Swine, 
The Silver Medal. 
1. Thomas Going FQ. 
2. Richard Reynell Efq. Killinan. 
3. Richard Reynell Efq. Reynella. 
The Medal adjudged to Thomas 
Going Ef. 
udges for Swine. 
Joh Browne Efq. 
Guftavus Lambert Efq. 
John Fitzpatrick jun, Efg. 


tae 


SEED CORN. 

21. For the beft barrel (twenty frones) of red 
Wheat, (being part of a aoe of at 
deaft twenty barrels) £10 

22. For the bf barrel of white W Vheat, (ditto) 

- £.10 
The premioms for _ will be decid- 
ed at the Society’s houfe, New Sack- 
ville-Street, on the 20th September 
1805. 
23. For the bef barvel oe Past Bearley, 
(ditto) - {-10 
1. Colonel La Touche, weight per Win- 
chefter buthel ftriked, 53 lib. rroz. 
Sown broadcaft, with clover after tur- 
nips, ona ftrong, deep foil, flightly 
mixed with limeftone gravel, on a 
granite bottom: Produce 18 barrels 
per Irith acre. The clover promifes 
well, 
2. George Grierfon Efq. (ditto) 54 lib. 
oz. 
wk broadcaft with clover and rye- 
grafs, after drilled turnips, on a gra+ 
velly loam; Produce 20 barrels per 
Irith 
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frifh acre. The clover in fine con- 
dition. 

#,* The Right Hon. David La Touche 
exhibited a barrel of barley, firft in 
quality, which weighed, per buthel, 
55 lib. th oz ; but as it was not 
the produce of the laft year’s growth, 
it was confidered not to be entitled 
te the premium as feed. 

. For the beft barrel Gon fone) of Oats, 
(ditto) - £.10 

1. George Grierfon Eq, (potato oats) 
(ditto) 45 lib. goz. 

Sown broadcaft with clover and rye- 
gtafs 14th of April, after drilled po 
tatoes, on a gravelly loam, reaped 
31ft Auguft: Produce 25 barrels per 
lrith acre. 

2. John Facon Efq. (ditto) (ditte) 44 lib. 
3} 07. 

Sown broadcaft on a ftrong clay, with a 
mixture of limeftone gravel : Produce 
24 barrels per Irith acre. 

3- Colonel La Touche, (ditto) (ditto) 
44 lib. 

Sown broadcaft after a crop of wheat, 
on a deep ftrong foil inclined to lime- 
ftone gravel, on a granite bottom: 
Produce 16 barrels per Irifh acre. 

4. Robert Shaw Efq. (potato oats) (ditto) 
42 lib. £ oz. 

Sown broadcaft, twelve ftones of feed 
to the acre, on a moift clay loam 
after barley, one ploughing : Produce 
20 barrels per Irith acre. 

s. Rev. James Symes (potato eats) (ditto) 
43 lib. 13 oz. 

Sown in drills nine inches afunder, 
hoed once, on a deep, thingly loam; 
Produce 19 barrels per Lrith acre. 

6. George Audouin Lamb Efq. (potete 
oats) (ditto) 42 lib. 153 oz. 

Sown broadcaft on a clay foil, fourteen 
ftones of feed to the acre, after bar- 
ley: Produce 22 barrels per -Irith 
acre. 

7-Mr William Higginbotham (potato 
cats) (ditte) 42 lib. 144 oz. 

Sown broadcaft, on a clay foil after 
wheat : Produce 25 barrels per Irith 
acre. 

N. B. Some of the famples of barley 
and oats, though fuperior to others 
in fpecific weight, were confidered 
inferior in other refpeéts as feeds. 

‘Fudges for Seed Corn. 

Frederick Geale Efq. Corn-Merchant. 

James Conolly Ffq. ditto. 


Rickard Lloyd E(q, 
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Clafs. GRASS SEEDS. 

25. Meadow Foxtail, Alopecurus Pratenfis, 
For the greatef quantity of found, pure, 
and well faved feed, colleéied in Ireland, 
not lefs than two bundred weight £.10 

26. Great Meadow Grafs, Poa Pratenfis. 
Ditio, ditto, ~ £-10 

27. Meadow Fefcue Grafs, Feftuca Prateniis. 
Ditto, ditte, = £.10 

The premiums for grafs feeds will be de- 
cided at the Society’s houfe, New 

Sackville-Street, on the aoth Sep- 

tember 1805. 

Clofs HAY. 

28. To the perfon whe foall bona fide Sell, ix 
Smithfield market, Dublin, the greatcR 
quantity of Hay, cut in truffes of 56 did. 
each, between the ft Fanuary and the 
31ff December 1805, not - than 
twenty tons £.30 

29. To the perfon who feall hone fide Buy the 
greateft quantity, not le ft than five 
tons - 

The premiums for — will be decided 

at the Dublin {pring thew 1806. 

PLOUGHING MATCH, Friway 8th of 

Claft. Maxcu r&os. 

30. Te the perfon who foall Plough balf a rood 
of land, five inches deep, in the beft man- 
ner, - The Cup, and £.15 

To the next bef ditto - cx3 
1. Rev. James Symes, a Scotipp Swing 
plough (drawn by two {payed hei- 
fers), held by James Doyle, a na- 

tive of Ireland, without a leader. 

. Rev. Charles C. Beresford, ditto, 
(two horfes) Walter Fowler, @ na- 
tive of Scotland, ditto. 

. John Garnet Efq., ditto, (ditto) 
Francis Oliver, ditto, ditto. 

. George Grierfon Efq. ditto, (ditto) 
William Keppy, ditto, ditto. 

- John Garnett, ditto, (two oxen) 
Thomas Kelly, @ native of Ireland, 
ditto. 

. John Crifty Efq., ditto, (two horfes) 
Owen Connor, ditto, ditto. 

. Robert St George Efy., Leicefter 
wheel plough, (ditto) James Trihee, 
ditto, ditto. 

. Sir Thomas Lighton Bart. Scoti 
Swing plough, (ditto) James Chits- 
lom, a native of Scotland, ditto. 

. Dowager Countefs of Ormond, Zitte, 
(ditto) Andrew Whitelaw, ditto, 
ditto, 


we 
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10. Hon. James Butler, ditto, (ditte)| 32. 


Thomas Read, @ native of Ireland, 
ditto. 

31. Guftavus Lambert Efq., ditto, (ditto) 
Seorge Campbell, @ native of Scot- 
land, ditto. 

32. Thomas Brunton Efq., Jrif /wing 
plougb, (ditto) Fdward M‘Daniel, 
a native of Ireland, ditto. 

13. William Brunton Eiq., difto, (ditto) 
James M‘Nally, ditto, ditto. 

The Cup and Premium of £.15 adjudg- 

ed to the Rev. James Symes 

The fecond premium adjudged to the 

Rev. Charles Cobbe Beresford. 

. To beft Ploughman - - z To 
To the next beft - - - £5 
Firft premium adjudged to James Doyle. 
Second premium adjudged to Waker 


Dublin Spring Skew. 25 5 


To the bef fag @ native of Ire 
land - - 

Premium adjuc ied to Ses Doyle. 

. To the oroner of the bef ~ of Plough 
Horfes - £.1e 

George Grierfon Efq. “(Sufild punches) 
Premium adjudged to George Griere 

fen Efq. 


- To the owner of the bef pair of Plough 


Oxen or Heifers - - £us 
I. John Garnett Efq. (oxen) 
2. Rev. James Symes, (spayed beiferi) 
Premium adjudged to John Gam 
nett Efq 
Fudges for Ploughing, 
William Trench Efq. 
Barnett Schew Efq. 
James Braflington Efq. 
By Order. 


Fowler. JOHN HAMILTON, Ss. 


ENGLAND. 


Effex Quarterly Report. 

Ir is with pleafure the tafk of giving a report of this diflri& is refumed, 
not only hecaufe it is defireable to extend provincial information, but on 
account of the very pleafing profpe& which the earth at this time prefents 
on every hand. The fields are now clothed with their full variety. Spring 
corn and pulfe have made their appearance; the wheats look well, and 
have generally gone through their courfe of hoeing ; barley will, it is ap- 
prehended, be rather too thick. Peas and beans made their appearance a- 
bout ten days ago, and hoeing will in a few days generally commence. 
From tares and clover, an abundance of feed may be expected. The graf- 
fes alfo look well. The weather, throughout the latt quarter, has been 
faveurable to the operations of hufbandry. A few frofty nights have oc- 
curred, but thefe have not much impeded vegetation. The fallows for 
the enfuing year are nearly all broke up. Cattle of all kinds are dear. 
Horfes for draught maintain a high price; good ones as high as 40 or 451. 
Cows with calf up to 2ol. Calves for fucklers, from 25s. and 30s., to two 
— The lambs thrive well ; but few are yet fit for the butcher, un- 
els near the metropolis. April 20. 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, May 4. 

* Within thefe few days, we have had a great fall of fnow, which foon 
went off in the valleys ; but the mountains around us are ftill covered ; and 
the wind, which is fharp and boifterous, has checked vegetation very much. 
Very little ground remains unfown ; and 1 fcarcely ever remember the dif- 
triG fo forward at this feafon of the year. Some cattle were turned out 
before the bad weather fet in; but the generality of people mutt keep 
them in the yard a while longer. 





‘ We have at prefent a good demand for cattle of all kinds, though not ; 


many fat ones remain on hand. Sheep are advancing in price, as likewife 
pigs, which, like many other articles, are always at one extreme or 
other, Beef and mutton fell at 7d. and 9d. per lib, avoirdupois, accord- 
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ing to ‘quality.’ “Corn has kept pretty fteady during the aft quarter, “and 
cheefe Has’ been lower than for feveral feafons paft. 

« Land rents are ftill on the advance, thouzh the moft of landlords. are 
fatisfied-with 20s. per Englith acre for good ground, if it is at any diftance 
from market. Hay and pafture land, in good condition, is a little higher ; 
but very few arable fields exceed what I have mentioned. We have tithes 
to pay, which certainly is ‘a confiderable addition where good crops are 
raiied ; but as for parifh taxes we can compute their amount ; and, allow- 
ing them to be as high as 38. peracre, it will be found that our rents are 
much inferior to thofe in Scotland, while our lands are equal in quality at 
leet, and our climate much better. In fhort, I cannot for my life find 
out how fuch rents as you mention can poffibly be paid.’ 

Letter from Canterbury, May 5. 

© Our market yefterday was rather brifker for wheats. At Maidftone, 
on Thurfday laft, that article brought from 75s. to to2zs.; Barley from 
35s. to 48s. ; and beans‘from gos. to 46s. The price of butcher meat, 
Here; is, Beef and Mutton 8d., Veal od. and o{d., Pork od., Lamb ts., 
Bacon from 74d. to 12d., all per pound avoirdupois. I fhall be happy to 
furnifh a particular report om Kentifh hufbandry for your next publica- 
tion ; bat circumftances prevented me from doing myfelf that pleafure at 
this time. * 

York/ire Quarterly Report. 

Tue report of the prefent quarter may record, what has feldom happened 
-in the markets for grain, a reduction of upwards of 20s. p. quarterin the price 
of wheat, at ‘atime of the year, when grain is ufvally an advancing atticle, and 
whien the heavy deduétions for the feed time have been. made from all forts, 
fo av to leave the remaining flock in comparatively few hands. The full 
produce’ of wheat im North Britain, by which it has been enabled to fpare 
much from its own confumption, fo differently from what has heretofore 
been'the cafe, added to larger importations than could reafonably have 
been expe&ed from the fate of the continent, ax well as the immenfe 
quantities of potatoes turned out from their well preferved hoards in the 
fpring, are among the more immediate caufes of fuct a pheromenon as a 
falling’corn ‘market in fammer. From prefent circtitnftances, however, no 
pohtive inference can be made, as prefaging the probable ffate® of ‘prices, 
before the’next*harvett.’ But be that as it may, the: growets of whreat, in 
thé proportion of néarly two thirds of the whole in this ifland, wil! be 
great lofers by that ‘crop, at'any price we have yet feen. The markets 
for fat cartle and’ theep are alfo dropping; while thofe for lean ftock and 
horfes remain high. ' 

The featon has been favourable for the fowing of ‘all forts of {pring corn; 
and’thie fubfequent plentiful waterings from continued’ rains and fhowers, can 
fearcely fail ro ertcourage @ lixuriant growth: yet a confiderable check has 
occurred by fevere froft for feveral nights in fucceffion during the laft week. 
The crops of wheat are not at prefent looking well, though ‘clovers and 
other graffes are generally very promifing. The turnips continued, to the 
laft, to afford much more than their ufual proportion of nutriment: indeed 

the confumption of them iseven now fcarcely over, and great wafte = 
enfue 
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enfued from want of eating them in time. Much good hay hasbeen fpar- 
ed, which article is about 4], per tom. Meadow and patture grafs is not 
uncommonly forward, particularly on the colder and moifter foile. The 
fall of young lambs is deemed not fo numerous as that of laft year, though 
the feafon has been fo favourable to the fhepherding and prefervation of them, 
The fallow preparations for turnips and wheat, are not much advanced. 
The beft wheat is now felling heavily at from 10s. to 12% per bufhel ; but 
it ought to be underftood that there remains little or none of good old wheat 
on hand; and the fample of the laft harveft is of inferior quality. Barley 
6s. ; Oats 3s. 6d. ; and Beans 5s. 6d. per bufhel of Winchefter, Pota» 
toes 18. 6d.; Beef, Mutton, and Veal, 7d. per lib. avoirdupois.x—May 5. 
Letter from London, May 6. 

‘ Since my laft, we have (contrary to expectation) had feveral large ar- 
rivals of foreign grain from Holland, and the northern ports; and the fup- 
plies fromt the eaft coaft of both wheat and flour (of which a large quanti- 
ty has come from Scotland) and of flour from the inland counties, have 
rather increafed, notwithftanding the difcouraging accounts, from this mar- 
ket, of the already heavy ftock of flour on hand, much of which mult be 
caught by the warm weather, and rendered unfaleable. -You will not there- 
fore be furprifed to find that prices have experienced a confiderable depref- 
fon. Fine barleys have declined a little ; but middling and ordinary forts 
have been quite a drug, from our diftillers having been doing but little, 
owing to the large importation of malt fpirits from Ireland. Of oats the 
fupply has been very confiderable from the northern coaft, until within this 
week or ten days; and the arrivals from abroad were earlier, and have 
been greater than expected. But our confumption at this feafon is fo great, 
that any falling off in the fupply is immediately felt. I am therefore of 
opinion, that whatever temporary depreffion a large arrival of foreign oats 
may caufe in ordinary forts, that good qualities are likely to fupport prefent 
prices through the fummer. As to wheat, it is impoffible to -judge, from 
the prefent ftate of markets, what prices may be before a new crop can be 
come ats but it is allowed that the prefent appearance of the growing 
crop is favourable ; and thgre f¢ems no reafon to doubt our fupplies from the 
Baltic being large ; while the ftock at prefent on hand is great. On the other 
hand, unlefs we are all deceived (which cannot be the cafe) as to the lait 
year’s crop being in many parts very defective, we muft have a ftrong de- 
mand on this market for wheat before harveft. Much, of courfe, will de+ 
pend on the appearance of the growing crop from time to time. 

* On this day week, the price of wheat fell ten fhillings per quarter; but 
our {upply, from the coaft for this day’s market being fmall, and having a 
number of .buyers from the country, fine dry famples, as well Eng 
lith as foreign, were readily taken off at full five fhillings advance; at 
the fame time, there was fo |ittle difpofition to purchafe the inferior forts, 
that we can fcareely note prices any better for thefe. Barley being more 
in requeft to-day than of late, and the quantity fmall, prices advanced 
three fhillings per quarter ; beans are one fhilling per quarter dearer, but 
peas remain without alteration. 

‘ Our fupply of gata on fale being vow nearly confined to the ordinary 
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foreign faniples, the ‘fale was brifk to-day for fine, as well as thofe of good 
ufeful quality, and prices full one thilling per quarter higher. ’ 

* The price of (hay has ‘advanced a little for fome market days, owing to 
the late cold, backwatd weather. But the wheats are every where luoking 
well, and the fpring fown grains were all got in in the beft order. 

« The expectations formed of the grafs feed market have been completely 
defeated. The demand from the country, which was eagerly looked for 
from day. to-day, and week to week, did not come to any thing like the a- 
mount expected ; and the feafon clofes with heavy loffes to the holders 
over year and the importers. 

¢ State of London Markets, Monday, May 6. 
Wheat, new - - 56s. to 72s. Fine Effex 88s. 92s. 96s. 
——— North Country, new 6s. — 68s. Fine 84s. 88s. 
—— Foreign Red  - $08, 603. — 788. ‘ 
White Dantzic "gos. —85s, Fine - 88s. 928. 96s, 

Blacked Wheat 56s. — 638, OORT 
Rye -'e' 6 - 508. — 528. 
Barley - - - 328. — 378. Fine - 418. 
Malt - - 408. — 76s. 
White Peas - 368. — 40s. Boilers 48s. 508, 
Grey do. - 388. — 428, 
New Small Beans | 418. — 448. 
New Tick do. - 358. — 408. 
Oats Long Feed = - 198. — 248. Frieflands 25s. 293. 

Polands : a3s.— 27s. Fine - 29s. gis. 
Fine Flour delivered at 758. — 80s. et tc 
North Country da. 55% — a BR AES S95 Ont 
Red Clover = - 448. — 66s. Fine - 728, 828. p.cwt, 
Hay : . - 3l. 108. — 4]. 108, per load of 18 cwt. 
Straw : - 2h. 88,—2l, 148, 


OBITUARY. «4 

Died at Edinburgh, on the 24th February laft, Rover Kenneny Efq, 
younger of Underwood, in the twenty-firt year of his age. 

Though not perfonally acquainted with this young gentleman, we enjoy- 
ed, through the medium of our Magazine, many opportunities of appre- 
ciating his merits, and fanguinely indulged a hope that he would long re- 
main a tower of ftrength to the work under our management. Feeling as 
we do under the difappointment of thefe thx it becomes us to pay our 
tribute of refpec to his memory, and to notice, ina curfory manner, the 
fingular talents which he eminently poffeffed, Wa = © 

Mr Kennedy, according to our information, when a boy, difcovered all 
the prudence and fagacity of age; and at a period of life, when young 
men, in general, are too apt to prefer pleafure to inftragtion, feduloufly cul- 
tivated thofe faculties with which nature had fo liberally endowed. him. 
His thirft for knowledge was infatiable ; his a@tivity unremitting ; hia 
induftry indefatigable. His imtelleGtual vigour was only furpaffed by his 
modefty ; and he poffeffed a talent, rarely acquired hy men of ftudy, an in- 
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tuitive perception and juft appreciation of human chara&ter, which enabled 
him, at all times, to regulate his behaviour according to the precife ciroum- 
ftances in which he was placed. The want of this quality—a quality which 
js folely nature’s gift, and not to be acquired—~has marred the-afefulnefs-of 
the beft informed people, and rendered the greateft geniufes.of lefs ufe to 
fociety than others of more moderate abilities, 

Rural and pojitieal economy were his darling ftudiess and on thefe 
fciences his ideas were clear, liberal, comprehenfive and praétical. The 
readers of this work have, at different times, perufed {pecimens of his abi- 
lities, particularly thofe able and mafterly difcuffions under the fignature of 
Pol-CEconomicus, on the ‘ impropriety and inexpediency of attempting to 
regulate the value’ of labour ;’ and had it pleafed the Almighty to have 
continued the exercife of fuch commanding powers as are there difplayed, 
he would in a few years undoubtedly have been regarded as the _firft ’ philo- 
fopher of the age, While we feel fincerely on account of his premature 
death, (and none perfonally unconneéted with him have greater canfe), we 
muft fubmit without murmur to a difpenfation of Providence not to be fa- 
thomed, far lefs arraigned by any human being. 

en oe 

The following Elegy has been fent us by a correfpondent who warmly 

admired Mr Kennedy’s produdtions. 


To the Memory of the late Mz Kenneny, Author of Papers in the Farmer's 
Magazine, /gned Por-Economicus, by an Agriculturif. 


—_——- recipe lugubres 
Cantus Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Ergo QuinGilium perpetuus fopor 
Urguet ?<- . — 


Quando ullum inveniet parem, Hor. Ops xzir, 


Sing, Mufe of Woe, thy direft frain, 
Maid of the harp, and voice ferene ; 
Our peerlefs friend’s for ever baund 
da death's eternal fleep profound, Ss. 
Jn early youth’s aufpicious dawn, 
By energy fupreme infpir’d, 
His mind by-Nature ample drawn, 
And keen by brighteft ardour fir’d, 


O’erleaps of time the vulgar bounds 
That trammel feeble, - mortal powers; 

The mazy depths of lore expounds, 
"Phat foil the fage’s riper hours. 


To diffipate the morbid fumes 
Enveloping crude feudal braing, 
His lucid pen the tak affumes, ~ 
And truth her radiant reign regains. 
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What boots it that he fhone fo bright ? 

Where now. the powers that rank’d him high ? 
His nervous mind’s refplendent light, 

The luftre of his. {peaking eye ? 


+ ‘The hour, the fatal hour arrives, 
When merit feels the mortal throft ; 
While death ten thoufand knaves reprieves, 
Here youth and honour bite the duft. 


Yet thall hig mem’ry never die ; 
His name’s to Science ever dear : 
O’er his green turf the Nympn fhall figh, 
For ever drop the balmy tear, 
Fe ee a a te ee et A ae 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An abridgement of Fourcroy om the Philofophy of Vegetation, bas been 
teceived, a part of which fhall be inferted-in-next Number, 

The letter from Galloway, on the Comparative Value of Land in different 
DifriGs, after.being cluded amongft the materials for this Number, was 
neceflarily withdrawn, together with T. S, S.’s paper on various Subjefs of 
Rural Economy. Both however will be attended to. 

‘ It was out of our power, at this time, to prefent the Rules. and Regula: 
tions of the Morayfbire' Society for the Benefit of Widows, Orphans, tc. ; but 
they fhall not be negleGed. 

A letter on the Excife Laws, figned Nonvas Gaampivs, is under con- 
fideration. The author will pleafe favour us with his addrefs, fo as fome 
explanations may be obtained. 

The eflay on the Formation of Water Meadow—Hints concerning the 
Hufandry of Ayrfoire—Letrer -on Sheep-Farming—and Thoughts on the 
Management of Becs, thal get a place as joon aspoffible, Many other com- 
munications have likewife, of late, reached us, which cannot at this time be 
particularized. 

We are much obliged to ‘the Secretary of the Holdernefs Society for 
favouring us with various papers relative to the praceedings)of that inftitu- 
tion, fome of which will be ufed in-eur next. 

An ingenious review of Mr Amos’s. Minutes in Agriculture and Planting, 
has been fent vs. The author will pleafe aahigh: of dur beft thanks for the 
trouble taken on this occafion, 

The Fifer Banff, and Norfolk Reports, were etaien tol late for publi- 
cation. Many articlea of. intelligence: were neceflarily abridged, for jrhich 
liberty the indulgence of the authors is requetted. 

No. XXIII. will be — on Monday tbe 12th of Avguf. 

eee ° 
ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 

P. 138, 19 lines from bottom, for, The comparifon is fairly inftituted, 

read, The comparifon is nod fairly miftituted. 


P. 205, 4 lines from top, - lt — gerd wil, rad, It requires 
one acre of good foil, .: 





